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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  examine  objec- 
tive conditions  in  two  Sub-Saharan  African  countries  to 
determine  if  there  are  recurring  circumstances  which  cause 
the  indigenous  military  to  seize  power  or  factors  that 
preclude  military  intervention.  It  is  felt  that  an  under- 
standing of  these  factors  will  permit  a military  or 
civilian  analysis  to  develop  appropriate  policies  for  the 
United  States  to  follow  toward  the  independent  countries 
of  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

A historical  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  if 
there  were  identifiable  factors  in  the  histories  of 
Nigeria  and  Tanzania  that  either  caused  or  precluded 
military  intervention.  The  basic  hypothesis,  which  was 
derived  from  those  formerly  postulated  by  Professor 
Claude  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  is  that  military  intervention  in 
African  politics  is  most  likely  when:  the  prestige  of 

the  major  political  parties  wanes  coupled  with  disharmony 
among  leading  politicians;  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
external  intervention  and  countries  nearby  have  suffered 
military  intervention;  the  society  is  not  integrated  and 
suffers  from  declining  economic  conditions;  government 
corruption  and  inefficiency  are  rampant;  and  the  army 
feels  it  has  a political  role.  _ > 
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The  Nigerian  case  tended  to  validate  this  hypo- 
thesis. Conditions  within  the  country  deteriorated  to 
such  an  extent  that  military  intervention  was  inevitable. 
Tanzania  also  tended  to  validate  the  basic  hypothesis  in 
that  the  conditions  suffered  by  Nigeria  did  not  exist  in 
sufficient  number  or  severity  1.0  cause  military  inter- 
vention. ^ 

It  was  concluded  that,  if  one  sees  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  hypothesis  as  independent  variables  in 
a great  number  and  severity  in  an  African  country,  there 
is  a high  probability  of  military  intervention  in  politics. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

Historically,  the  native  military  establishment  has 
played  a crucial  role  in  transitional  activities  and  estab- 
- lishraent  of  social  values  in  African  nations.  However,  it 
was  not  until  relatively  recently  that  observers  identified 
a total  seizure  of  political  power  by  African  military 
elites.  Research  shows  that  this  phenomena  is  less  depen- 
dent on  the  strength  of  an  affected  nation's  military  than 
on  the  weakness  of  its  incumbent  civil  institutions.  This 
paper  attempts  to  verify  conditions  which,  if  found  to 
exist  in  an  African  nation,  will  tend  toward  instances  of 
indigenous  military  intervention  in  politics. 

Rationale 

Africa,  South  of  the  Sahara,  warrants  attention 
because  of  its  geographically  strategic  location,  human 
resources,  and  as  an  increasingly  important  source  of  raw 
materials  for  industrialized  nations.  The  finite  nature 
of  resources,  and  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  inter- 
national markets  have  created  circumstances  where  indus- 
trialized nations  will  depend  increasingly  on  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  for  raw  materials  and  sources  of  energy. 
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The  United  States  has  traditionally  avoided  direct 
competition  with  other  nations  in  Africa.  However,  events 
in  countries  such  as  Angola,  Zaire,  and  Rhodesia  have 
brought  increasing  United  States  involvement  to  the  area. 

As  a result  of  this,  Sub-Saharan  Africa  today  exists  as  an 
area  for  potential  super  power  confrontations.  The  poten- 
tial conflict  revolves  around  increasing  Soviet  and  Chinese 
activity  in  Africa  and  a corresponding  increase  in  United 
States  activity.1 

The  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  secure  environ- 
ments in  the  Indian  Ocean,  along  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 

Mozambique  Channel,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  South 
2 

Atlantic.  Consequently,  it  is  sensitive  to  the  relation- 
ships which  are  maintained  with  and  between  countries  with- 
in these  areas.  The  Soviet  presence  in  Somalia  and  Guinea, 
the  Chinese  presence  in  Tanzania  and  Zambia,  coupled  with 
the  current  political  conditions  in  Mozambique  and  Angola 
have  presented  the  Communist  powers  with  potential  control 
of  resources  and  logistic  bases  that  would  be  damaging  to 

the  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States  and  which  pre- 

3 

sently  complicate  relations  between  African  nations. 

Prior  to  1965,  very  little  was  written  about  the 

^Brown,  GEN  George  S.  "Current  JCS  Theater 
Appraisals."  Commanders  Digest,  Vol.  20,  No.  6,  17  March 
1977  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  12. 

2Ibld. , p.  14. 

^Ibid . , p.  12. 
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politics  of  Black  African  nations.  Claude  E.  Welch,  Jr., 
a prolific  writer  on  the  development  of  Africa's  new 
nations,  identifies  three  +,/pes  of  indigenous  military 
involvements  in  national  politics:  (1)  passivity  and 

abstention  from  political  involvement,  (2)  mutinies 
resulting  from  resentment  against  European  officers  or 
African  political  leaders,  and  (3)  coups  d'etat. These 
factors  will  be  treated  in  Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV. 

A knowledge  of  these  types  of  civil-military  inter- 
actions is  essential  for  United  States  officials,  military 
or  civilian,  who  are  tasked  either  to  evaluate  political 
conditions  in  African  countries  or  to  recommend  military 
assistance  to  those  countries.  More  importantly,  these 
officials  must  know  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to 
intensify  these  inter-actions  or  lead  to  military  inter- 
vention or  takeover. 

Presently,  the  United  States  maintains  military 
personnel  in  Liberia,  Zaire,  and  Kenya  primarily  to  sup- 
port military  assistance  and  sales  programs. ^ The  purpose 
of  these  missions  is  to  enhance  the  particular  nation's 
internal  security,  enhance  African  regional  security,  and 

^Dankwart  A.  Rustow,  A World  of  Nations:  Problems 

of  Political  Modernization,  (Washington:  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, 1^67),  p.  169. 

^Claude  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  Soldier  and  State  in  Africa, 
(Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern  University  Press,  1970),  p.!>. 

^Brown,  p.  14. 
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to  foster  favorable  bilateral  relations.  An  understanding 
of  civil-military  relations  in  these  and  other  Africa^ 
countries  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  goals  we  have 
established  in  this  area.  The  ability  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  trends  and  patterns  within  these  nation-states  to 
determine  the  likelihood  of  mil_tary  intervention  is  highly 
desirable  for  United  States  personnel  assigned  to  mission  or 
embassy  duty. 

Methodology 

In  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  factors 
identified  by  Claude  Welch  that  lead  to  military  inter- 
vention, the  two  countries  studied,  Nigeria  and  Tanzania, 
will  be  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Each  chapter  will 
review  the  historical  background  leading  to  independence, 
the  personalities  and  significant  organizations  involved 
in  efforts  toward  independence,  the  relationship  between 
the  populace  and  the  military,  and  the  civil-military 
relations  existing  following  independence.  The  time  frame 
covered  will  be  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  early 
1970’s. 

In  the  late  1960’s,  Welch  identified  certain  con- 
ditions which  he  felt  tended  to  lead  to  military  inter- 
vention in  domestic  African  political  affairs.  These 
conditions,  which  I will  refer  to  as  Factors  Leading  to 

7 

Brown,  p.  14. 
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Military  Intervention  (FLMI),  were  designed  to  be  applied 
only  to  African  nations  to  determine  the  relative  proba- 
bility that  the  country's  military  will  intervene.  In  a 
converse  sense,  the  lack  of  these  FLMI  can  be  used  to  help 
explain  why  a country's  military  has  remained  inactive  in 
political  affairs.  This  reseaich  uses  the  FLMI  in  this 
manner  and  analyzes  the  effect  of  each  on  the  probability 
of  military  rule.  These  FLMI  are  as  follows: 

1.  Declining  prestige  of  the  major  political 
party  by: 

a.  increased  reliance  upon  force  to  achieve 
compliance , 

b.  a stress  upon  unanimity  in  the  face  of 
centrifugal  forces,  and 

c.  a consequent  denial  of  effective  political 

choice . 

2.  Schism  among  prominent  politicians,  thus  weak- 
ening the  broadly  based  nationalist  movement  that  had 
hastened  the  departure  of  the  former  colonial  power. 

3.  Lessened  likelihood  of  external  intervention 
in  the  event  of  military  uprising. 

4.  "Contagion"  from  seizures  of  control  by  the 
military  in  other  states,  ^demonstration  effec 

5.  Domestic  social  antagonism,  most  obviously 
manifested  in  states  where  a minority  group  exercised 
control  such  as  the  Arabs  in  Zanzibar  or  the  Watusi 
in  Burundi. 

6.  Economic  malaise  leading  to  "austerity" 
politics  most  affecting  the  articulate  and  urbanized 
sectors  of  the  population. 

7.  Corruption  and  inefficiency  of  government  and 
party  officials.  A corruption  especially  noticeable 
under  conditions  of  economic  decline  would  be  most 
significant. 

8.  More  army  awareness  of  its  power  to  influence 
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or  displace  government  leaders.® 

It  is  recognized  that  a number  of  additional  vari- 
ables may  exist  which  could  bear  on  civil-military  rela- 
tions. As  an  example,  many  African  nations  have  pursued 
multi-lateral  sources  of  aid  to  preclude  dependence  on 
single  sources  and  reduce  potential  neo-colonial  trends 
or  internal  meddling.  In  a number  of  these  cases,  military 
training  is  received  from  one  country  while  military  equip- 
ment comes  from  another.  As  a result,  training  and  equip- 
ment are  not  always  compatible.  The  Nigerian  Army,  as  an 
example,  has  received  training  in  Ghana,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Canada. 
Such  diversified  training  obviously  has  the  potential  of 
developing  different  values  and  attitudes  and  of  yielding 

Q 

a less  than  fully  cohesive  military  organization.  Yet, 
while  this  fact  must  be  understood,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  it  is  of  any  importance  in  the  instances 
of  military  intervention  in  Nigeria.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  existance  of  a charismatic  personality  as  the  head  of 
government,  such  as  Julius  K.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania,  might 
be  sufficient  within  itself  to  forestall  military  inter- 
vention. In  general,  however,  it  is  felt  that  Welch's 
FLMI  provide  sufficient  and  reasonably  valid  indicators 

8Welch,  p.  18. 
a 

^Uma  0.  Eleazu,  "The  Role  of  the  Army  in  African 
Politics,"  Journal  of  Developing  Nations,  7 (January  1973): 
273. 


for  the  determination  of  why  the  native  military  inter- 
venes in  African  politics. 
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Nigeria  (Chapter  II)  has  seen  several,  often 
bloody,  acts  of  military  involvement  in  politics.  The 
Nigerian  chapter  reviews  the  conditions  which  resulted  in 
these  acts  of  open  military  invulvement  and  other  crisis 
situations  to  determine  who,  why,  and  to  what  degree  the 
military  became  involved. 

Tanzania  (Chapter  III),  while  not  immune  to  acts 
of  military  involvement,  has  retained  a relatively  stable 
civilian  government  in  power  since  its  independence.  The 
effort  in  this  chapter  will  be  to  show  what  conditions 
existed  and  what  actions  were  taken  by  the  government  in 
order  to  insure  against  military  intervention. 

The  Analysis  and  Conclusion  Chapter  (Chapter  IV) 
applies  the  conditions  in  A’elch's  FLMI  to  each  country  and 
analyses  the  findings. 


CHAPTER  II 


NIGERIA 


Historical  Setting 

The  history  of  the  modern  Nigerian  nation  dates 
largely  from  1914,  when  the  previously  distinct  northern 
and  southern  Nigerian  Protectorates  were  amalgamated  under 
British  rule.  Many  of  the  indigenous  cultural  and  polit- 
ical institutions  that  existed  at  this  time  were  retained 
under  British  colonial  rule.  The  retention  of  local 
institutions  in  some  form  of  modification  was  in  keeping 
with  British  colonial  tradition. 

The  tribes  of  the  north,  which  included  the  Housa, 
Fulani,  Tiv,  Kanuri , and  Nupe,  were  culturally  and  economi- 
cally tied  to  North  Africa's  Islamic  centers  by  a complex 
series  of  trade  routes  that  existed  several  hundred  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Th*  s orientation 
brought  about  cultural  and  economic  dominance  to  the 
northern  tribes  over  all  others  in  the  area.  Ethnic 
groups  in  the  south,  which  included  Ibo,  Yoruba,  Ido, 
Ibibio,  Efik,  and  I jaw,  lacked  written  languages  and 
depended  on  oral  traditions  for  the  preservation  and 

1C.  3.  Whitaker,  Jr.  The  Politics  of  Tradition: 
Continuity  and  Change  in  Northern  Nigeria  1946-l9^» 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1$7(5),  p.  81. 
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transmittal  of  historical  events.  After  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  orientation  of  the  southern  tribes  was  di- 
rected toward  coastal  contacts  rather  than  the  interior 
2 

trade  routes.  Trade,  initially  in  slaves  and  later  in 
commodities,  served  as  the  stimulus  for  European  expansion 
in  the  region.  Eventually,  Bn  cis'n  development  of  the 
southern  coastal  areas  increased  the  political  prominence 
of  ethnic  groups  living  in  that  sector,  with  the  result 
that  the  north-south  flow  of  dominance  was  reversed. 

Throughout  the  period  leading  to  independence,  a 
background  of  growing  political  factionalism  existed 
basically  as  a result  of  traditional  ethnic  tensions. 
Tribal  rivalries  and  the  potential  for  ethnic  disunity 
have  existed  throughout  Nigeria's  history  and  have  been 
heavy  stumbling  blocks  in  all  efforts  to  achieve  nationa- 
lism. Although  an  incipient  nationalism  of  various  tribal 
origins  existed  under  the  common  denominator  of  opposition 
to  alien  rule,  the  civil  service,  labor,  and  youth  organi- 
zations were  the  first  who  explicitly  advocated  national 
■3 

unity. 

Though  not  directly  political  in  aim,  the  Nigerian 
Union  of  Teachers  was  the  first  important  organization  to 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  to  represent  many  ethnic 

2 

Harold  D.  Nelson  and  Others,  Area  Handbook  for 
Nigeria,  DA  Pam  550-157.  (Washington,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972),  p.  41. 

5Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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groups  in  its  leadership.  The  major  political  effort, 
however,  came  from  youth  movement:,  mainly  through  the 
Nigerian  Youth  Movement  (NYW)  which  listed  Dr.  Nnamdj 
Azikiwe,  an  Ibo,  as  one  of  its  first  leaders. 

During  the  late  1930's,  Nnamdi  Azikiwe  was  the 
editor  and/or  founder  of  a numl  r of  newspapers  in  Ghana 
and  Nigeria.  Each  of  the  newspapers  he  was  associated 
with  were  extensively  used  as-  channels  for  attacks  on 
colonialism.  Azikiwe' s educational  and  journalistic  back- 
ground was  obtained  in  the  United  States.  His  first  job 
with  an  African  newspaper  was  in  Ghana  where  he  used  his 
position  to  preach  on  Pan- Africanism  and  the  evils  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Influenced  by  America's  pro- 
pensity for  sensational  journalism,  his  format,  style 

4 

and  content  followed  this  pattern. 

Immediately  following  its  founding  in  1938,  the 
NYV.  began  to  express  a territorial  nationalism  that  sought 
to  unite  all  Nigerians  and  establish  complete  autonomy 
within  the  British  Empire.  By  early  1941,  however,  there 
arose  an  organizational  leadership  crisis  centered  around 
ethnic  identification.  Azikiwe  and  other  Ibos  withdrew 
from  the  NYM  and  formed  Nigeria's  first  true  political 
party,  the  National  Convention  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons 
(NCNC).  A few  years  later,  Nigeria's  second  political 

^Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  Profiles  of  African 
Leaders , (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1961  p.  149. 
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party  was  born  when  the  NYM  evolved  to  the  Yoruba  led 
Action  Group  (AG)  under  the  leadership  of  Tribal  Chief 
Obafemi  Awolowo.  The  organization  of  these  two  political 
parties  precipitated  a rivalry  between  the  I bo  and  Yoruba 
tribes  which  continued  throughout  the  pre-independence  and 
early  post-independence  days. 

In  response  to  growing  charges  that  the  existing 
constitution  curtailed  local  political  aspirations,  a new 
constitution  was  published  in  1946  under  the  title  of  the 
Richards  Constitution.  The  elective  principle  was  not 
extended  by  this  constitution  and  effective  power  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  his  appointed  executive 
council.  This  constitution  did,  however,  establish  the 
Northern,  Western,  and  Eastern  Regions,  each  vested  with 
houses  of  assembly  and  each  dominated  by  the  Housa,  Yoruba, 
and  Ibo  tribes  respectively.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
governor,  these  regional  houses  were  permitted  to  delibe- 
rate matters  of  regional  concern  and  give  advice  to  the 
governor.  This  prelude  to  federalism  and  institutional 
recognition  of  regionalisms  was  designed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  ethnic  and  traditional  diversity.  While  there  is 
no  general  concensus  regarding  British  intent,  the 

Richards  Constitution  undoubtedly  intensified  regionalism 

5 

as  an  alternative  to  unification.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Regions  were  carved  from  what  had  been 

c 

Nelson,  p.  65. 
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the  Southern  Nigerian  Prot.ec  tori  i ‘ e . Phis  action  gave  the 
Northern  Region  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
land  area  and  approximately  one-half  of  its  population. 

During  the  1940's,  there  was  a rapid  proliferation 
of  labor  organizations.  Although  labor  unions  had  existed 
since  1912,  they  did  not  gain  legal  status  or  protection 
for  their  members  until  1938  with  the  passage  of  the 
Trades  Union  Ordinance.  The  first  unions  registered  in 
1940  and  numbered  14  in  all,  with  a combined  membership  of 
less  than  5000  members.  By  1950,  the  total  had  increased 
to  144  unions  with  more  than  144,000  members.^  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legalized  status  of  labor  unions,  another 
reason  for  this  rapid  growth  is  that  nationalistic  pres- 
sures after  World  War  II  led  to  increased  Nigerianization 
of  almost  all  areas  of  endeavor.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  central  labor  movement  was  generally  one  of  frag- 
mentation and  factionalism.  These  factors  plus  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  leadership  kept  labor  from  exercising 
the  potentially  powerful  role  as  a national  political 
pressure  group. 

Whatever  Nigeria's  tribal  differences  were,  they 
did  not  include  a desire  to  continue  under  British  rule. 
Both  individually  and  collectively,  each  political  party 
cried  out  against  colonial  rule  and  demanded  independence. 
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The.se  demand;-:  all  called  for  a unified  Nigeria  and  not 
separate  states.  The  British  grant  of  internal  self- 
government  in  1951  was  the  first  step  toward  independence. 
This  grant,  through  the  1950  Constitution,  gave  renewed 
impetus  to  party  activity  and  political  participation 
on  the  national  level.  This  constitution,  however,  incor- 
porated regional  autonomy  as  its  model  in  keeping  with  the 
previous  use  of  native  authority  in  each  region.  It  was 
not  until  the  Constitution  of  1954  that  the  federal  prin- 

7 

ciple  of  government  was  introduced.  The  1954  Constitution 
also  provided  the  framework  for  complete  independence. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1954  Constitution,  the 
Central  Government  of  Nigeria  operated  in  increasing  de- 
grees of  autonomy  from  the  British  until  independence  was 
granted.  Only  international  relations  and  matters  of 
defense  were  reserved  for  3ritish  action.  During  this 
period,  a conference  of  delegates  from  Great  Britian  and 
Nigeria  was  in  frequent  session  attempting  to  establish 
guidelines  for  independence.  By  mutual  agreement,  the 
target  date  for  independence  was  changed  from  1959  to 
April  I960  and  finally  to  October  I960. 

On  1 October  I960,  Nigeria  became  the  sixteenth 
African  state  to  achieve  independence.  Nigeria  remained 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  and  recognized  the  Queen 
of  England  as  her  titular  head  of  state.  Dr.  Azikiwe 
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became  ita  first  native  Governor  General.  On  1 October 
1963,  Nigeria  became  a republic  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Dr.  Azikiwe  became  the  new  Head  of  State. 

Political  Leadership  and  the  Party  System 

The  foundation  of  Nigeria's  political  system  was 
the  National  Convention  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  (NCNC) 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  applying  the  political 
pressure  which  led  to  Eritain  granting  internal  self- 
government  to  Nigeria  in  1951  and  independence  in  1960. 

In  the  mid-1950's,  the  NCNC  changed  its  name  to  the 
National  Convention  of  Nigerian  Citizens  with  Dr.  Azikiwe, 
its  founder,  still  at  its  helm  as  Premier  of  the  Eastern 
Region.  Azikiwe  held  this  position,  which  he  had  received 
as  a result  of  the  1951  elections,  until  1959  when  the 
political  alliance  of  NCNC  and  the  Northern  People's 
Congress  (NPC)  was  elected  to  national  power  and  Azikiwe 
was  appointed  Governor  General  of  Nigeria.  Azikiwe  was 
unanimously  appointed  President  of  Nigeria  when  the  country 
became  a Republic  in  1963.  He  retired  from  active  politics 
following  the  coup  of  January  1966  although  he  became  an 
advisor  to  the  military  government  of  the  Eastern  Region 
following  the  second  coup  in  July  1966. 

Chief  Obafemi  Awolowo,  a Yoruba,  was  an  active 


figure  in  Nigeria's  political  arena  during  both  pre  and 
post-independence  periods.  His  quarrels  with  Azikiwe 
during  their  involvement  with  the  National  Youth  Movement 
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led  to  the  formation  of  Nigeria's  second  political  party, 
the  Action  Group  (AG).  The  AG  quickly  became  the  ruling 
party  of  the  Western  Region.  Under  Awolowo's  leadership, 
the  AG  pushed  highly  radical  policies  and  demanded  the 
rapid  creation  of  a socialist  democracy  following  the 
Ghanaian  pattern.  Apart  from  tne  inner-circle  of  the  AG, 
this  demand  received  little  support.  The  AG  reached  its 
height  of  political  influence  in  the  late  1950's.  Its 
demise  occurred  in  1962  when  the  federal  government  de- 
clared a state  of  emergency  in  the  Western  Region  and  many 
of  the  AG  leaders  were  placed  under  house  arrest.  The 
emergency  had  been  precipitated  by  an  internal  split  over 
party  tactics  and  a complicated  set  of  political  maneuvers 
which  resulted  in  the  disintegration  of  the  regional 

Q 

legislature.  During  the  aftermath  of  this  crisis,  Awolowo 
and  several  AG  leaders  were  charged  with  the  criminal  mis- 
use of  public  funds  and  a conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Nigerian  government  by  force.  Awolowo  was  tried,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  jail. 

Samuel  Akintola,  another  founding  member  of  the 
Action  Group,  was  the  Western  Region's  Premeir  following 
independence.  As  a result  of  the  1962  political  crisis 
in  the  region,  Akintola  wa3  dismissed  by  the  regional 
governor.  He  and  his  supporters  withdrew  from  the  AG  and 
formed  the  United  People's  Party  (UPP)  which  later  became 
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known  as  the  Nigerian  National  Democratic  Party  (NNDP). 

The  UPP  pursued  a policy  of  coll aboration  with  the  Northern 
People's  Congress  and  the  National  Convention  of  Nigerian 
Citizens  in  the  federal  parliament.  Following  a nation- 
ally supervised  investigation  and  a 7-month  state  of  emer- 
gency, Akintolo  was  reinstated  as  Regional  Premier  on  1 
January  1964  by  the  Nigerian  Prime  Minister.  This  act  met 
with  strong  AC  opposition  and  greatly  contributed  to  in- 
creasing political  tensions  at  both  the  regional  and 
national  levels.  Akintolo  was  assassinated  during  the 
coup  of  January  1966. 

Alhaji  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa,  a member  of  the 
Hausa  Tribe,  was  Nigeria's  first  Prime  Minister.  Abubakar, 
as  he  was  most  commonly  known,  brought  dignity,  an  impres- 
sive personality,  and  strong  urging  toward  national  uni- 
fication to  the  political  arena  of  Nigeria.  He  pushed  for 
national  unity  as  the  first  goal  of  Nigeria  with  social 
and  economic  reforms  reserved  for  secondary  efforts. 
Abubakar' s rise  to  prominance  is  rather  unioue  in  that 
he  was  not  a decendant  of  local  nobility  in  an  area  where 
heritage  was  of  major  importance.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Prime  Minister,  Abubakar  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  People's  Congress.  In  recognition  for  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Queen  of  England  in  1962.  He  was  assassinated  during  the 


coup  of  January  1966. 

Alhaji  Ahmadu  Bello,  a member  of  the  Fulani  tribe. 


way  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Northern  People's 
Congress.  Additionally,  he  was  a highly  influential  leader 
of  the  Mohammedan  people  of  tne  north.  Just  prior  to  and 
following  Nigeria's  independence,  he  served  as  the  Northern 
Region's  Premier.  He  was  also  known  as  the  dardauna  of 
Sokoto  and  was  the  cousin  of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto.  The 
Sardauna,  as  he  was  most  commonly  referred  to,  served  on 
the  pre-independence  conference  of  delegates  which  deve- 
loped the  constitutional  guidelines  for  Nigeria's  indepen- 
dence from  Great  Britian.  His  influence  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  virtually  no  political  decisions  were  made 
without  his  first  being  consulted.  In  the  period  1963  to 
1965,  the  Sardauna's  bid  for  religious  glory,  which  seemed 
an  obvious  means  of  extending  and  reinforcing  his  political 
power,  became  increasingly  more  overt  and  aggressive.  C. 

S.  Whitaker,  Jr.  describes  his  activities  as  follows: 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  and  significant 
manifestation  of  this  open  indulgence  in  religious 
leadership,  particularly  so  in  light  of  the  ostensibly 
secular  nature  of  the  premiership  and  its  presumed 
function  as  a source  of  northern  regional  unity,  was 
the  series  of  "Islamic  conversion  tours"  which  the 
Sardauna  undertook  to  lead  through  remoter  areas  of  the 
region  in  which  non-Muslims  were  numerous  and  his- 
torically resistant  to  Islamic  pentration.  In  this 
single  activity,  if  in  no  other,  the  Sardauna  for- 
feited even  the  pretense  of  strictly  "modern"  con- 
ceptions of  political  leadership. 9 

Because  of  the  Sardauna's  influence  and  status,  he  was  one 

of  the  first  victims  of  the  January  1966  coup,  for  it  was 


^Whitaker,  p.  350. 
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t'el  t that  no  go vernm  n 1..”  I ('lianp  would  have  he«  n .iuccomsIuI 
had  he  been  allowed  to  live.^'" 

In  most  cases,  political  parties  were  formed  along 
tribal  and  regional  lines  and  served  to  promote  the  desires 
of  their  respective  interest  groups.  The  ideals  of  nationa- 
lism, while  espoused  in  efforts  toward  independence,  seldom 
permeated  the  nation's  political  parties  as  a whole.  Each 
denounced  the  idea  of  alien  rule  and  sought  independence 
for  Nigeria  as  a single  entity.  However,  the  idea  of 
nation-building  and  total  unification  was  not  a universally 
agreed  upon  goal.  The  Eastern  Region,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  advocated  the  idea  of  national  unification  and 
integration.  Conversely,  the  Northern  Region  was  more 
I’eluctant  in  the  pursuit  of  this  goal.  This  reluctance  and 
advocacy  was  based  on.  tribal  and  regional  fears  and  aspi- 
rations. The  Eastern  legion  containec  the  most  highly 
educated  o:nd  technically  ; ilified  personnel  and  envi- 
sioned the  potentially  dominating  positions  they  could 
aspire  to  in  the  government  and  strongly  favored  unifica- 
tion. The  Northern  Region's  educational  system  was  not 
as  developed  nor  were  its  people  as  competent  in  adminis- 
trative areas  as  the  westerners  and  easterners.  The 
North,  however,  had  enjoyed  positions  of  dominance  based 
on  uneven  population  divisions  and  other  favorable  condi- 

■^The  sources  of  this  assertion  and  several  others 
that  follow  are  interviews  of  knowledgable  Nigerian  offi- 
cials whose  information  is  thought  to  be  reliable. 
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tions  that  British  colonial  authorities  had  created.  The 
interactions  of  politicians  and  political  parties  reflected 
these  situations.  Ultimately,  all  efforts  went  toward 
ridding  the  country  of  its  alien  rulers. 

The  question  of  independence  and  the  pre-condition 
of  self-government  were  treated  individually  by  the  various 
regional  parties.  As  a result,  the  three  constituent 
states  of  the  loose  federation  that  was  established  evolved 
along  parallel  lines  but  at  different  paces.  After  August 
1957,  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Regions  were  self- 
governing.  It  was  1959  before  the  Northern  Region  re- 
ceived the  same  status.  There  were  numerous  details  that 
differed  among  the  three  regional  systems,  but  all  adhered 
to  parliamentary  forms  of  government  and  enjoyed  equally 
semiautonomous  relations  with  the  central  government  in 
Lagos. ^ 

Not  only  was  governmental  control  decided  and  built 
along  regional  lines,  but  the  army  was  also  organized  along 
similar  lines  as  will  be  discussed  under  a subsequent  head- 
ing. The  basic  problem  that  this  generated  was  centered 
around  how  to  establish  a central  government  from  serai- 
autonomous  subjects  and  what  power  the  central  government 
should  have.  The  fact  that  the  Constitution  established 
population  figures  as  the  basic  determinant  for  political 
representation  at  the  national  level  led  to  the  formation 
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of  numerous  alliances  in  the  pursuit  of  political  powers. 
Alliances  were  of  extreme  importance  for  once  political 
power  and  control  was  achieved,  the  party(s)  in  power 
could  manipulate  all  available  assets  of  government  to 
retain  that  power  and  control.  The  political  climate  in 
Nigeria  was  further  complicated  in  1962  when  the  Mid- 
Western  Region  was  created  from  the  easternmost  provinces 
of  the  Western  Region.  This  event  added  to  existing  tribal 
and  regional  cleavages  and  enhanced  the  need  for  alliances 
with  the  emergence  of  a new  actor,  the  Mid-West,  on  the 
scene . 

A brief  description  of  several  of  the  political 
parties  and  alliances  that  existed  during  the  early  inde- 
pendence era  is  as  follows: 

a.  The  Northern  elements  Progressive  Union  (NEPU) 
which  was  composed  primarily  of  the  Northern  Region’s  mid- 
dle and  lower  working  classes.  The  NEPU  was  Bmall,  of 
relative  insignificance  as  a single  party,  and  usually 
found  itself  in  alliance  with  one  or  more  of  the  non- 
regional  political  parties. 

b.  The  United  Middle  Belt  Congress  (UMBC)  was  com- 
posed primarily  of  the  Tiv  tribe  from  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Western  Region.  This  group  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  applying  the  pressure  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fourth  region  (Mid-West)  of  Nigeria  and 
originally  was  included  in  the  Northern  People's  Congress. 
It  used  the  1962  political  crisis  in  the  Western  Region 
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to  push  its  demand  for  the  establishment  of  this  new  region. 

c.  The  United  Progressive  Grand  Alliance  was  a 
coalition  of  the  Action  Group,  the  NCNC,  the  UtfBC  and  the 
NEPU.  This  coalition  was  designed  to  counter  northern 
attacks  on  the  president  ana  northern  treatment  of  I bos 
during  the  raid-1964  period.  It  never  became  a parliamentary 
force  because  the  elements  creating  its  reason  for  being 
were  short  lived.  It  played  a significant  role,  however, 

in  the  1965  crisis  in  the  Western  Region. 

d.  The  Nigerian  National  Alliance  was  a coalition 
of  the  NPC , the  Nigerian  National  Democratic  Party  and 
other  minor  southern  (both  east  and  west)  parties.  This 
coalition  had  the  specific  and  stated  purpose  of  counter- 
ing the  United  Progressive  Grand  Alliance.  It  too,  was  of 
major  importance  in  1965. 

Social  and  Economic  Forces 

The  year  I960  saw  not  only  the  birth  of  a new 
country  but  the  beginning  of  political  bickering  on  a 
grand  scale.  One  of  the  first  break-aways  resulted  from 
the  Tiv  people's  cry  for  autonomy  as  indicated  above.  The 
turbulence  that  developed  during  this  time  frame  ultimately 
led  to  the  army  being  called  in  to  subdue  the  opposition. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  military  forces,  the  Northern 
People's  Congress  used  control  of  regional  ministries  to 
briefly  cut  off  the  Tiv  country  from  federal  revenue.  At 
this  time,  the  basis  for  Nigeria's  political  crisis  was 
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the  quarrel  over  spoils.  Federal  politics  had  turned  out 

to  be  the  politics  of  the  north.  Federal  economics  turned 

out  to  be  the  economics  of  northern  development  with  the 

bulk  of  all  federal  development  funds  going  to  the  Northern 
12 

Region. 

Nigerianization  and  the  departure  of  expatriate 
officials  produced  a great  spate  of  openings  in  almost 
every  area.  It  also  produced  fierce  squabbles  and  political 
intrigues.  An  economic  crisis  added  to  this  situation  for 
as  the  world  price  of  cocoa  dropped  and  foreign  capital 
investment  shrank,  unemployment  grew  until  it  reached 
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nearly  30  per  cent  in  eastern  and  western  urban  areas. 

Fierce  competition  for  the  few  available  jobs  cut  across 
all  segments  of  the  society.  Again,  tribalism  and  regiona- 
lism were  the  basic  causes  of  this  situation.  For  the 
attainment  of  a position  or  employment  affected  not  only 
the  applicant  and  his  immediate  family  but  also  his  kins- 
men, local  community,  and  region.  This  was  especially  true 
as  the  bureaucratic  positions  grew  in  terms  of  authority. 

As  a result,  disputes  over  choice  positions  easily  led  to 
inter-tribal  conflicts. 

The  political  processes  throughout  Nigeria  were 
constantly  the  subject  of  intrigue,  quarrels,  inter-tribal 

Ruth  First,  Power  in  Africa  (Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin  Books,  Ltd.,  197TTi  p.  158. 
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strife,  and  ultimately  national  disunity.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  nation  had  been  divided  along  regional  lines 
that  were  designed  to  correspond  to  population  dispersions. 
The  organization  of  the  federal  government  also  reflected 
this  dispersion.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  political 
division,  a census  was  taken  in  1962.  Population  figures 
were  of  vital  importance,  for  on  them  rested  the  distribu- 
tion of  electoral  representation  and  also  the  system  of 
allocation  and  distribution  of  material  resources. 

With  such  high  stakes,  it  was  perhaps  only  natural, 
especially  in  the  existing  climate  of  political  instability, 
that  reported  census  figures  tended  to  be  inflated.  The 
Eastern  Region  reported  a population  increase  of  71  per 
cent  since  the  previous  census  in  1953.  Five  of  the  29 
administrative  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Region  showed  in- 
creases ranging  between  120  and  190  per  cent.  It  appeared 
that  throughout  the  nation  local  officials  deliberately 
inflated  population  figures  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
the  distribution  of  rewards  from  both  the  national  and 
regional  levels.  The  Federal  Census  Officer  arrived  at 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  figures  recorded  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Region  were  false  and 
inflated.  A verification  count  in  all  regions  was  called 
for,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions. 

The  Western  Region  had  reported  a 60  per  cent  population 
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increase  over  the  nine  year  period  between  censuses. 

The  Northern  Region,  realizing  that  its  control 
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of  politics  and  economics  would  be  .leopard!  zed  if  it  failed 
to  show  that  it  still  contained  more  than  one-half  of  the 
country's  population,  conducted  a new  count  and  "discovered" 
an  additional  8.5  million  people  in  its  region.  This  dis- 
covery of  a population  "explosion"  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  84  per  cent  as  opposed  to  the  originally  reported  30 
per  cent  increase.  Thus  the  Northern  Region  still  claimed 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  federation. 

The  country's  population  expanded  from  30.3  million  in  1953 
to  54.2  million  by  1962  and  included  more  than  600,000  in 
the  capital  city  of  Lagos.14  (It  should  be  noted  that 
Lagos  has  traditionally  been  treated  as  a separate  federal 
entity  and  not  part  of  one  of  the  regions.) 

The  Development  Program  for  the  period  1962  to 
1968  i s a good  example  of  how  attempts  to  control  resource 
distribution  can  take  on  regional  rather  than  nation  bene- 
fits. John  P.  Mackintosh  illustrates  this  attempt  as 
follows : 

It  is  clear  from  the  policy  statements  and  de- 
bates on  the  Development  Plan  that  the  Northern 
Region  started  with  proposals  amounting  to  nearly 
double  the£97  million  which  they  ultimately  accepted. 
Such  a vast  expenditure  could  only  have  been  financed 
by  increasing  federal  taxation  and  by  altering  the 
basis  of  revenue  allocation,  thus  denuding  both  the 
Central  Government  and  the  other  regions. *5 


14Kenneth  Post  and  Michael  Vickers,  Structure  and 
Conflict  in  Nigeria  1960-1966.  (Madison,  Wise.:  Univer- 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Press  , 1973 ) , p.  81. 

15John  P.  Mackintosh,  Nigerian  Government  and 
Politics.  (Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern  University  Press, 
1966), ~.  74. 
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The  Eastern  Region  was  more  cautious  in  i ts  economic  pro- 
posals but  wanted  to  start  a number  of  industrial  projects 
which  showed  no  aign  of  ever  paying  their  way.  These  pro- 
posals had  to  be  tactfully  eliminated.  The  Western  Region 
presented  both  the  most  modest  plan,  in  view  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  one  which  gave  the  most  evidence  of  care- 
ful preparation.  To  remedy  thi3,  the  federal  planners 
established  a rule  requiring  that  the  regions  be  capable 
of  meeting  the  entire  recurrent  cost  and  one-half  of  the 
capital  expenditure  for  all  new  projects. 

In  February  1964,  the  results  of  another  census 
taken  in  November  1963  were  released.  All  attempts  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  1962  census  were  practically 
ineffective.  The  Eastern  Region's  population  figures 
duplicated  those  reported  in  1962.  The  Western  Region 
inflated  its  figures  even  more  than  in  1962  by  adding  an- 
other 2 million  to  its  figures  although  it  had  lost  terri- 
tory through  the  creation  of  the  new  Mid-Western  Region. 

The  Mid-West,  in  its  report,  showed  a total  of  2.5  million 
people.  The  Northern  Region  reduced  its  "verified"  1962 
figures  by  approximately  one  million,  a relatively  insigni- 
ficant amount.  A net  gain  of  approximately  1.5  million 
people  was  reported  in  the  18-month  interval  between  cen- 
suses which  brought  Nigeria's  new  total  to  55.7  million. ^ 

The  Nigerian  electoral  process  generated  further 
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political  crises.  The  most  critical  occurred  in  the 
Western  Region  in  October  which  followed  the  hotly 

contested  national  elections  in  1964.  The  national  elec- 
tions were  contested  by  two  political  alliances  formed 
by  the  Nigerian  National  Alliance  (NNA)  led  by  the  Sardauna, 
the  Premier  of  the  Northern  Reg  .on;  and  the  United  Pro- 
gressive Grand  Alliance  (UPGA)  led  by  Michael  Okpara,  the 
Premier  of  the  Eastern  Region. 

Regional  and  ethnic  antagonisms  provided  the  main 
issues  for  the  national  elections,  the  first  since  inde- 
pendence. The  NNA  expected  Ibo  domination  of  the  federal 
government  and  sought  support  from  the  Yoruba  to  prevent 
such  an  eventuality.  The  UPGA  charged  the  Muslim  north- 
erners with  demonstrating  anti-southern,  anti-democratic, 

17 

and  anti-Christian  attitudes. 

The  NNA's  appeal  was  essentially  to  conservative 

; 

modernists  and  was  based  on  the  advantages  of  power  that 
had  been  accrued  as  indicated  earlier.  The  UPGA  proposed 
to  split  the  country  into  smaller  states  similar  to  the 
former  colonial  provinces  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
federal  government.  The  obvious  appeal  of  the  UPGA  was 
its  intent  to  rid  the  government  of  domination  by  north- 
erners . 

The  UPGA  announced  that  it  was  boycotting  the 
elections  because  of  alledged  charges  of  unconstitutional 
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electoral  practices  by  the  NNA.  The  election  proceeded, 
however,  except  in  the  Eastern  Region  where  voting  loca- 
tions remained  closed.  When  the  results  of  the  election 
were  announced,  the  northern  coalition  had  won  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  contested  seats  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  Regions.  A special  election  was  called  to  fill 
the  seats  from  the  Eastern  Region.  The  NCNC  candidates 
took  the  NNA's  197  seats  and  added  them  to  the  UPGA's  105. 

A second  government  was  formed  with  multiparty  representa- 
tion. Executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
parties  ruling  their  respective  region.  The  effect  of  this 
act  was  to  reinforce  regionalism  at  the  expense  of  national 
unity. 

The  scheduled  elections  in  the  Western  Region  took 
on  added  significance  after  the  UPGA  losses  in  the  federal 
elections.  If  the  UPGA  could  win  control  of  the  Western 
Region,  it  saw  the  potential  of  controlling  the  three 
regions  in  the  south  and  the  Federal  Territory  of  Lagos. 
This  possibility  would  not  have  threatened  the  northern 
control  of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives  but  would 
have  given  the  southerners  a majority  in  the  Senate  and 
thus  provide  them  with  more  leverage  over  national  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  Western  Region,  Premier  Akintola  had  used 
his  years  in  office  since  the  1962  political  crisis  to 
destroy  Chief  Awolowo's  support  in  the  Action  Group  and 
build  his  own  in  the  National  Nigerian  Democratic  Party 
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(NNDP).  Tribal  chiefs,  officials  in  local  government, 
contractors,  and  business  and  professional  men  realized 
their  livelihoods  lay  with  the  patronage  the  party  in 
power  dispensed.  They  began  to  switch  their  alliance  to 
Akintola.  Falling  cocoa  prices,  rising  unemployment,  and 
continued  rumors  that  Awolowo’s  jailing  was  the  result  of 
fabricated  charges,  added  tremendous  tensions  to  pre- 
election activities.  Had  Akintola' s group  been  forced  to 
submit  to  the  popular  vote,  he  probably  would  not  have  re- 
tained power.  However,  the  use  of  blatant  and  unrestrained 
thuggery  and  ingenious  trickery  marked  the  election  in  the 
Western  Region.  Election  offices  were  closed  before 
opposition  candidates  could  lodge  their  nomination  papers. 
Ballot  boxes  were  stuffed  with  ballot  forms  that  had  been 
distributed  to  supporters  only  days  before  the  election. 
Ditches  were  dug  around  towns  by  the  NNDP  so  that  sup- 
porters of  opposition  candidates  could  not  reach  the  poll- 
ing stations.  In  one  situation,  an  AG  candidate  won  the 
seat,  but,  as  his  supporters  were  celebrating  victory, 
they  heard  a radio  announcement  in  which  the  polling  figures 
of  the  two  candidates  were  reversed.  The  AG  won  only  15 
of  88  seats. 

The  NNDP  knew  prior  to  the  election  that  the  price 
for  cocoa  was  to  take  a significant  reduction  but  withheld 
this  information  until  after  the  election.  This  news  on 
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top  of  the  election  fraud  pushec  the  countryside  into  open 
revolt.  Farmers  attacked  land  owners  and  merchants  who  had 
sided  with  the  NNDP.  Farms  were  destroyed,  crops  and  other 
properties  burned,  and  several  people  were  burned  at  the 
stake  by  angry  farmers.  Telephone  lines  were  disconnected, 
roads  blockaded,  and  markets  ana  raotorparks  boycotted  or 
shut  down.  One  town  after  another  set  up  road  blocks 
manned  by  UPGA  supporters  to  prevent  NNDP  supporters  from 
returning  with  force  to  further  intimidate  communities  that 
had  shown  opposition  sympathies.  The  police  and  the  army 
were  brought  in  to  put  down  the  revolt  and  restore  order. 
The  resulting  security  operation  terrorized  the  peasantry 
to  the  point  of  gravely  disrupting  the  harvest  and  market- 
ing system.  What  had  begun  as  a series  of  maneuvers  de- 
signed to  defeat  rivals  in  elections  had  resulted  in  the 

destruction  of  the  Western  Region’s  government  and  led  to 
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a state  of  uncontrolled  and  uncontainable  lawlessness. 

Popular  disillusionment  with  the  method  in  which 
the  federal  government  had  operated  during  the  national 
election  grew  throughout  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
refusal  to  declare  a state  of  emergency  in  the  Western 
Region  during  the  election  heightened  distrust  of  the 
federal  government.  While  the  officially  stated  death  toll 
in  the  Western  Region  was  less  than  50,  more  reliable  esti- 
mates place  the  toll  at  more  than  2000  people  killed  in  the 
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Western  Region  between  August  1966  anu  January  1966. 

During  its  first  five  years  of  independence, 

Nigeria's  political  elite  staggered  through  a series  of 
crises,  each  more  damaging  than  the  last.  No  holds  were 
barred  in  the  auest  for  power.  Corruption,  neither  back- 
door nor  minor,  was  extensively  flaunted.  Five  years  of 
fiddling  with  the  coffers  to  subsidize  the  political  elite 
and  their  parties  in  the  contest  for  power  had  wasted  the 
country's  resources. 

Graft  and  corruption  were  often  difficult  subjects 
to  deal  with  and  were  generally  treated  as  political  rather 
than  moral  issues.  The  holder  of  public  office,  though 
compensated  adequately  for  his  service,  was  often  seen  as 
holding  traditional  offices  ana  persons  requesting  favors 
still  expected  to  compensate  their  benefactors  in  the 
traditional  manner.  Protests  over  the  payment  of  this  type 
of  money  was  voiced  generally  only  when  it  was  politically 
expedient  to  do  so,  or  when  the  level  or  number  of  pay- 
ments demanded  became  exorbitant.  The  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  favors  was  so  common  in  the  Northern  Region  that 
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even  these  types  of  complaints  were  rarely  made.' 

In  describing  the  Nigerian  view  of  bribery,  Harold 
D.  Nelson  states:  j 
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What  appears  as  bribery  to  Westerners  thus  is 
regarded  by  Nigerians  as  a legitimate  act  of  recogni- 
tion due  a superior  or  as  a traditional  method  of 
obtaining  favors.  Even  if  the  law,  the  government's 
anticorruption  campaigns,  and  his  own  education  create 
an  attitude  of  opposition  to  it,  a lower  level  public 
official  often  feels  constrained  to  seek  gifts  from 
his  clients  and  from  the  general  public  with  whom  he 
deals.  Euch  acts  are  necessary  to  pay  his  superior 
for  favors  on  his  own  behal^  or  for  his  subordinates. 

If  he  does  not  accept  gifts,  he  will  be  unable  to  give 
gifts  and  thus  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the  support  he 
needs  to  do  the  job  for  which  he  is  responsible . 22 

As  can  be  seen,  government  corruption  often  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  will  of  the  guilty. 
This  permissiveness  made  it  virtually  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate such  practices.  While  numerous  commissions  were 
appointed  to  investigate  charges  of  corruption  or  misuse 
of  public  funds,  seldom  were  the  guilty  punished  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law,  if  at  all. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington  looks  at  corruption  with  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a direct  correlation  between  cor- 
ruption and  stability.  He  states  that  "the  absence  of 
stable  relationships  among  groups  and  of  recognized  pat- 
terns of  authority  enables  corruption  to  thrive  on  dis- 
23 

organization."  Irving  Markowitz  carries  this  further  by 
adding  that  "corruption  varies  inversely  with  political 
organization  because  the  machine  or  the  party  enables 


^Nelson,  p.  288. 
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organized  group  interest  to  effectively  exercise  legiti- 
mate authority,  thereby  transcending  the  interests  of 

individuals  and  social  groups  and  reducing  the  opportunity 
- 24 

for  corruption."  The  instability  of  the  Nigerian  politi- 
cal system  was  highly  visible  especially  in  the  1964-1965 
time  frame. 

Markowitz's  views  almost  mirror  the  Nigerian 
situation  as  he  states: 

Corruption,  then,  results  in  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  the  death  of  idealism.  The  blight  spreads  so  that 
nothing  remains  exempt  from  manipulation,  nothing 
remains  that  cannot  be  perverted  by  the  rulers  and  the 
governing  class.  By  paying  for  doing  things  that 
should  be  done  anyhow,  by  suffering  policy  decisions 
manipulated  by  those  with  wealth  and  influence,  by 
crushing  faith  in  the  capacity  of  popular  agencies 
to  bring  real  changes,  by  freezing  the  individual  in 
his  own  possessiveness,  and  by  disintegrating  unity, 
corrupt  government  disinherit  the  poor  and  obliterate 
the  dreams  of  communal  societies. 25 

The  social  and  economic  forces  at  work  in  Nigeria 
soon  began  to  eat  at  the  organizations  which  had  been 
developed  to  guide  the  country  toward  nationhood.  The 
unifying  factor  of  fighting  for  independence  no  longer 
existed  and  politicians  were  free  to  espouse  political 
thoughts  more  in  line  with  the  objectives  of  special 
interest  groups  rather  than  of  a nationalistic  tone. 

Not  only  was  the  system  not  improved  from  the  colonial 
period,  in  many  respects  it  was  worse.  The  benefits  of 
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independence  were  invisible.  Jobs  vacated  by  the  British 
prior  to  independence  and  by  the  expatriates  after  inde- 
pendence were  dispensed  without  regard  for  qualification. 
Competition  for  the  spoils  of  government  was  high.  Jobs 
were  rewarded  to  the  supporters  of  the  party  in  power. 
Unemployment  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  until  it  reached 
30  per  cent  or  better  in  many  urban  areas.  Local  govern- 
ments contrived  and  manipulated  for  control  and  made  a 
mockery  of  the  democratic  process  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment failed  to  adequately  respond.  The  response  of  the 
government,  employment  of  the  police  and  the  army  in 
security  operations,  further  disrupted  the  social  and 
economic  elements.  As  a result  of  these  factors,  the 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the  political  system  rapidly 
declined  in  1965. 

The  Army  and  Society 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  country 
to  experience  such  devastating  conditions  and  have  its 
armed  forces  unaffected  by  politics.  The  regional  cleav- 
ages and  built-in  discord  of  Nigeria's  political  system 
became,  not  surprisingly,  an  invitation  for  army  inter- 
vention. 

Prior  to  independence,  Nigeria's  Army  was  highly 
respected  for  it3  efficiency  and  discipline.  Independence 
found  Nigeria  with  five  battalions  and  a few  support  groups 
organized  into  two  brigades.  These  brigades  were  located 
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in  Kaduna  (North)  ana  in  Apapa  (East).  At  the  time  of 
independence,  however,  only  one  in  seven  officers  was  a 
Nigerian.  The  highest  rank,  that  of  major,  was  shared  by 
three  Nigerians.  Even  with  such  a meager  beginning,  the 
Nigerian  government  decided  to  form  a third  brigade  and 
send  it  to  fight  in  the  United  , ations1  Congo  operation 
only  one  month  after  gaining  independence.  Fortunately, 
the  army's  performance  during  this  operation  was  outstand- 
ing. 

Politics  was  an  integral  part  of  Nigeria's  Army 
from  its  formation  when  recruitment  was  controlled  on  a 
regional  basis.  The  army  was  to  be  composed  of  recruits 
and  officers  with  regional  representation  in  proportion  to 
that  region's  population.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  army  was 
to  be  recruited  from  the  Northern  Region  and  25  per  cent 
from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions  respectively.  This 
procedure  insured  the  North's  control,  not  only  of  the 
political  processes  as  described  earlier,  but  also  of  the 
power  of  enforcement.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  army  from  politics  and  to 
keep  it  responsive  to  civilian  control.  British  tradition 
was  heavily  engrained  in  the  Nigerian  Army  and  its  officers 
and  men  remained  generally  apolitical  throughout  the  first 
five  years  of  independence. 

Internal  disharmony  began  to  develop  in  the 
Nigerian  Army  through  the  process  of  Nigerianization  of 
its  officer  corps.  The  process  of  Nigerianization  began 


by  converting  highly  oual i f 1 «a  Non-tommi  mb!  oned  Officers 
(NOOe)  to  officer  ranks  and  by  filling  the  lower  officer 
ranks  with  young,  well  educated,  often  academy  trained  men 
with  no  previous  military  experience.  While  this  action 
brought  experience  in  at  the  upper  levels,  it  created 
problems  of  respect  and  status  lor  many  of  the  junior 
officers  demonstrated  a growing  lack  of  respect  for  their 
commanders  except  for  the  very  few  commanders  whose  ex- 
perience matched  their  responsibilities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  officers.  The  Question  of  education  played  heavily 
in  this  status  discrepancy.  While  the  officers  at  the  very 
top  of  the  hierarchy  clearly  had  the  edge  in  experience  and 
generally  the  edge  in  competency , the  fact  that  they  were 
ex-NCOs  generally  meant  that  they  also  had  less  formal 
education.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  NCOs  who  were 
converted  to  officer  rank  were  required  to  meet  the  minimum 
educational  requirement  for  entry  to  the  officer  corps. 

This  requirement  was  often  satisfied  by  certificates  ob- 
tained from  correspond er.oe  courses  which  carried  less 
prestige  than  formal  attenoance  at  a good  secondary  school 
or  attendance  at  one  of  the  British  military  acadamies 
such  as  Sandhurst.  This  group  of  young  officers,  with 
vastly  better  educational  oackgrouncs  than  their  superiors, 
rarely  equated  their  qualifications  with  the  experience 
or  competency  of  their  superior  officers. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a rigid  status  system 
between  officers  and  other  ranks  was  not  easily  accora- 
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plished  in  the  Nigerian  Army.  The  problems  of  merging  this 
concept  with  those  of  the  traditional  Nigerian  social  sy- 
stem were  enormous  and  not  easily  accomplished.  Even  the 
highly  stratified  societies  of  the  Hausa-Fulani  or  Kanuri 
Emirates  in  the  Northern  Region  generally  lacked  the  kind 
of  cultural  differentiation  between  strata  that  would  sup- 
port the  status  barriers  and  differentiation  in  styles  of 
life  that  are  normal  in  European  armies. 

The  cultural  background  of  much  of  the  Nigerian 
Army  led  enlisted  men  to  expect  that  their  relationship 
with  superiors  should  be  governed  by  patterns  of  recipro- 
city similar  to  those  which  traditionally  accompanied  dif- 
ference in  power  and  status  in  many  Nigerian  societies. 

As  an  example,  officers  were  expected  to  show  suitable 
largesse  in  entertaining  their  subordinates.  Expectations 
of  reciprocity  and  liberality  were  especially  well  deve- 
loped between  northern  officers  and  their  NCOs,  both  be- 
cause of  their  similarity  in  social  background  and  because 
a good  portion  of  northern  officers  were  sons  or  relatives 
of  NCOs.  The  price  paid  by  junior  officers  was  in  a sense 
even  higher  because  the  deference  traditionally  due  to  age 
among  kinsmen  and  compatriots  tended  to  reinforce  the  NCOs' 
advantage  of  military  experience.  In  many  ways,  this  ex- 
plains the  ability  of  the  NCGs  to  effectively  lead  the  coup 
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that  took  place  in  July  1966.^ 

It  is  not  unusual  in  British-type  military  organi- 
zations for  there  to  exist  some  type  of  discrepancy  in 
status  and  expertise  between  junior  officers  and  their 
NCOs.  The  strain  placed  on  the  disciplinary  system  is 
often  reduced  by  the  officers  exchanging  some  of  their 
authority  in  return  for  the  NCOs  advise  and  support.  This 
is  often  accomplished  by  allowing  the  NCOs  to  run  much  of 
the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  army. 

A further  distortion  in  the  structure  of  the  army 
came  from  the  fact  that  Nigerian  officers  were  rising 
rapidly  in  the  chain  of  command  and  often  moved  frequently 
from  one  command  position  to  another.  At  the  same  time, 
the  progressive  withdrawal  of  British  officers  meant  that 
the  latter  were  spending  less  and  less  time  in  the  army 
and  in  command  positions  within  it.  Expatriate  officers 
sent  to  Nigeria  after  I960  generally  spent  less  than  two 
years  there  and  were  not  in  a position  long  enough  to 
encourage  organizational  cohesion  or  provide  adequate 
training  for  their  local  replacements.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  factors  was  to  produce  high  rates  of  succession 
in  command  positions.  As  an  example,  one  battalion  is 
reported  to  have  had  four  commanders  in  the  period  of 
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approximately  one  year.  Under  such  conditions,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  an  officer  to  develop  expertise  in 
command,  to  stabilize  his  lines  of  authority  over  his  sub- 
ordinates, or  to  develop  enough  leverage  over  his  sub- 
ordinates to  keep  their  initiative  sufficiently  under 
control.  Robin  Luckham,  in  covering  the  above  problem, 
reflects  the  views  of  several  expatriate  officers  he 
interviewed  on  the  subject: 

There  was  an  overall  feeling  among  the  former 
expatriates  that  the  Nigerians  wanted  jobs  without 
the  responsibilities  going  with  them;  that  they  were 
"difficult  to  teach,"  expecially  after  Independence; 
that  promotions  were  too  fast  and  instead  of  remain- 
ing 2nd  lieutenants  for  a couple  of  years  after 
Sandhurst  to  "have  the  stuffing  knocked  out  of  them" 
like  any  British  academy  graduate,  they  quickly  became 
company  commanders;  and  as  such  were  unwilling  to 
accept  advice. 28 

While  the  above  comments  outline  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  internal  disharmony  within  the  Nigerian  Army, 
most  of  it  was  centered  around  education  as  perceived  by 
junior  officers.  Most  of  the  junior  officers  commissioned 
during  the  period  leading  to  the  January  1966  coup  received 
their  basic  military  training  in  England  at  either  Sand- 
hurst or  Mons.  The  basic  difference  between  these  two 
schools  is  that  Sandhurst  was  a two  year  institution  which 
taught  academic  as  well  as  military  subjects  while  Mons 
was  a short  school  which  concentrated  entirely  on  tactical 


27Ibld. , p.  170. 
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Instruction.  A rough  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  institutions  and  West  Point  and  Officer  Candidate 
.School  in  the  United  states.  One  of  the  basic  differences 
between  these  schools  was  that,  while  neither  of  them  pro- 
duced the  equivalent  of  university  training,  Mons  was 
generally  reserved  for  the  candidate  with  more  education 
in  his  background  than  was  Sandhurst.  However,  the 
Sandhurst  graduate  generally  considered  himself  to  be  more 
of  an  elitist  (social  and  military)  than  did  the  Mons 
graduate . 

Up  to  the  1966  coup,  military  life  was  sharply 
differentiated  from  civilian  life  in  Nigeria.  The  army's 
relative  isolation  from  civilian  life  fostered  an  absolu- 
tist political  outlook  among  middle  ranking  officers  and 
predisposed  many  of  them  toward  intervention  against  cor- 
rupt and  dishonorable  government.  However,  they  were  able 
to  refrain  from  active  anti-government  activity  mainly 
because  of  their  association  with  the  British  apolitical 
tradition.  Additionally,  the  lack  of  political  boundary 
roles  in  the  army,  except  at  the  level  of  the  high  com- 
mand may  have  rendered  it  relatively  impermeable  to  direct 
co-optation  by  outside  political  forces.  It  did  encourage 
the  development  of  a corporate  ideology,  unfavorable  to 
the  politics  of  the  politicians.  It  is  understandable 
why  the  higher  ranking  officer,  who  had  the  only  real  day- 
to-day  contact  with  the  political  elite,  refrained  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  January  1966  coup  although 
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several  are  known  to  have  been  made  aware  of  the  plan 
before  hand.  Several  were  knowr.  to  have  sentiments  not 
greatly  different  from  the  majors  who  planned  and  executed 
the  coup. 

The  civil  sector  was  faced  with  many  problems  of 
a much  different  nature.  while  they  too  were  involved  in 
Nigerianization  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
the  majority  of  their  mobility  or  lack  of  mobility  was 
directly  tied  to  the  political  arena.  The  legalization 
and  proliferation  of  labor  unions  took  care  of  many  of  the 
labor  problems.  Education  and  increased  job  opportunities 
did  the  same  for  the  highly  technical  areas  of  employment. 
The  British  law  of  the  mid-1950’s  which  stated  that  no 
foreigner  would  be  hired  for  any  civil  service  position 
where  there  existed  a qualified  Nigerian,  provided  the 
mechanism  for  a smoother  transition  in  this  area.  In  any 
event,  most  of  these  areas  were  more  closely  tied  to 
political  activity  than  was  Nigerianization  of  the  military 
and  were  handled  in  purely  political  manners. 

Even  though  the  military  was  used  in  repressive 
ways  in  several  cases,  it  was  not  viewed  in  a distasteful 
way  by  the  civil  populace.  iince  military  pay  equaled  or 
exceeded  that  of  the  civilian  economy,  positions  were 
highly  sought  after  by  eligible  men  and  service  in  the 
military  was  considered  honorable.  In  many  ways,  the 
military  represented  a separate  society  in  Nigeria. 

Military  officers  in  general  were  better  educated  than 
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their  urban  counitr parts . Their  language  and  social 
orientation  were  different  from  other  professions.  The 
necessity  for  ana  reliance  on  discipline  made  the  military 
unique  to  other  forms  of  livelihood.  Its  members  were 
basically  inactive  in  politics  and  it  was  not  involved  in 
nation  building  projects  of  any  significance.  In  this  way, 
and  in  keeping  with  inherited  traditions,  the  array  was 
viewed  and  treated  as  a non-political  and  harmless  segment 
of  society.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  government  failed 
to  take  immediate  or  positive  action  after  learning  that 
unrest  had  built  to  the  point  that  discussions  were  taking 
place  regarding  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  The 
civilian  sector  had  demonstrated  its  dissatisfaction  with 
political  affairs  in  the  Western  Region  and  the  army  had, 
with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  army 
itself,  been  used  to  restore  order.  Up  to  1966,  the  army 
had  remained  relatively  free  of  the  divisive  factors  of 
tribalism  and  regionalism.  However,  once  the  army  became 
actively  political,  it  rapidly  became  divided  along  lines 
similar  to  the  political  parties  it  had  hoped  to  cleanse. 

The  1966  Coups 

On  15  January  1966,  Nigeria  was  launched  along  a 
path  not  atypical  of  other  African  nations  who  were  ex- 
periencing the  growing  pains  associated  with  independence. 
Major  C.  K.  Nzeogwu,  an  Ibo,  led  a coup  whose  proported 
goals  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  political  chaos  that 
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existed  in  Nigeria  and  to  rid  the  government  of  its  corrupt 
elements.  This  coup,  commonly  called  the  Majors'  Coup, 
was  designed,  in  the  words  of  Nzeowu:  "to  get  rid  of 

rotten  and  corrupt  ministers,  political  parties,  trade 
unions  and  the  whole  clumsy  apparatus  of  the  federal  sy- 
stem."29 

While  much  of  the  actual  planning  mechanism  of  this 
coup  remains  relatively  unclear,  it  is  clear  that  the  coup 
was  devised  and  led  by  a group  of  army  majors,  most  of  whom 
were  from  the  Kastern  and  Mid-Western  Regions,  and  that 
their  planned  actions  inducted  the  seizure  and  execution 
of  specific  political  figures  throughout  the  country. 

While  the  I bos  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  planners  and  execu- 
tors of  the  coup,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
it  was  undertaken  along  tribal  or  even  regional  lines. 

.Vhile  initial  talk  of  organizing  a coup  began  to  take  place 
in  the  Summer  of  1965,  earnest  effort  along  these  lines 
did  not  occur  until  sparked  by  the  political  crisis  created 
by  the  elections  in  the  Western  Region  in  October  1965. 
There  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that  at  least  one 
other  coup  was  being  considered  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Major's  Coup  was  being  planned.  As  indicated  earlier, 
there  is  even  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  central  govern- 
ment had  been  made  aware  of  coup  plans  and  were  awaiting 
additional  information  regarding  the  plans  and  the  con- 
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spirators  before  taking  action. 

Extra  encouragement  to  the  talk  of  coup  planning 
as  well  as  encouragement  to  the  planners  Qf  the  coup  was 
the  fact  that  coups  had  already  taken  place  in  Dahomey 
(17  November  1965),  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo- 
Kinshasha  (P 5 November  1965),  ;he  Central  African  Republic 
(1  January  1966),  and  Upper  Volta  (3  January  1966).^ 

The  timing  of  the  coup  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  perchance  for  on  the  day  it  was  started,  four  of 
Nigeria's  nine  combat  units  (battalion  equivalent)  were 
without  the  presence  of  their  commanders.  Most  of  the 
remaining  five  were  considered  pro-coup  or  neutral. 
Additionally,  a high  level  meeting  had  taken  place  between 
the  Sardauna,  Chief  Akintola,  and  others  where  the  dis- 
cussion was  thought  to  include  talks  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  in  the  Western  Region  and  possible  assignment 
changes  of  military  personnel  to  forestall  a coup. 

Nzeogwu,  through  his  position  at  the  Nigerian 
Military  Training  College  in  Kaduna  (Northern  Region), 
was  able  to  judge  many  of  the  army's  middle  ranking 
officers  and  contact  those  whose  ideology  was  thought  to 
be  in  tune  with  the  coup  planners.  The  actual  plans  of 
the  coup  were  simple.  The  inner  circle  of  planners 

^Luckham,  p.  18. 
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included  personnel  assigned  to  all  regions  and  to  many  key 
locations.  They  were  to  take  control  of  key  government 
installations,  search  out  and  arrest  certain  key  officials 
and  military  leaders,  and  assassinate  those  who  had  been 
identified  as  requiring  removal  in  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  change  of  government.  However,  there  were 
too  many  assignments  and  too  few  conspirators  to  accomplish 
the  required  actions  successfully.  Bad  timing  on  the  part 
of  several  of  the  actors  caused  the  schedule  to  go  astray 
and  detracted  from  the  anticipated  success  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  only  really  successful  operation  was 
that  taken  by  Nzeogwu  who,  in  his  capacity  as  Chief 
Instructor,  had  been  practicing  night  movements  of  troops 
and  was  able  to  maneuver  his  troops  to  their  positions 
without  attracting  undue  attention.  All  others  were  less 
successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  assigned  ob- 
jectives. This  resulted  in  Major  General  J.  T.  U.  Aguiyi- 
Ironsi,  the  General  Officer  Commanding  (Army  Commanding 
General),  being  able  to  avoid  capture  and  eventually 
bringing  the  majority  of  the  army  back  under  his  control 
by  mid-morning  the  day  of  the  coup.  Several  key  political 
and  military  personnel,  however,  were  killed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  attempted  coup.  These  included  the 
Jardauna,  Chief  Akintola,  ^rime  Minister  Abubakar,  the 
commander  of  the  Second  Brigade,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Adjutant  General,  and  the 
Quartermaster  General.  A total  of  fifteen  people  were 
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killed  during  the  coup.  * The  majority  of  those  killed 
were  northern  politicians. 

Ironsi  gradually  regained  control  of  the  military 
as  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  coup  had  not  gone 
according  to  plan  and  more  military  units  responded  to 
Ironsi's  call  for  allegiance.  Hurried  consultations  took 
place  between  Ironsi,  two  senior  Northern  People's  Congress 
ministers,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General  of  Police.  At  the  end,  Ironsi,  an  Ibo,  was  given 
complete  authority  to  handle  the  situation  and  run  the 
government.  Ironsi,  already  in  contact  with  Nzeogwu  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  coup,  announced  to  the  people  that 
he  had  been  given  executive  powers,  that  the  constitution 
had  been  abrogated,  and  that  Military  Governors  would  be 
appointed  to  each  of  the  Regions  under  the  control  of  a 
Federal  Military  Government  (FMG). 

Nzeogwu,  after  hearing  that  Ironsi  had  been  given 
executive  powers,  surrendered  telephonically  under  the 
condition  that  Ironsi  not  return  the  government  to  its 
political  status  quo  ante.  Nzeogwu  also  received  promises 
that  coup  planners  would  be  free  from  future  legal  pro- 
secution. Ironsi,  in  effect,  had  staged  a de  facto  coup 
within  a coup. 
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Successful  as  he  nay  have  appeared  to  have  been, 
Ironsl  was  placed  in  an  extremely  delicate  position.  It 
was  impossible  to  overlook  the  ethnic  undertones  presented 
by  the  coup.  It  was  also  difficult  for  Irons!  to  disprove 
any  prior  knowledge  of  coup  plans.  Opponents,  especially 
from  the  Northern  Region,  accused  him  of  having  prior 
knowledge  of  coup  plans.  He  was  alledged  to  have  assumed 
command  of  the  coup  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
original  plans  were  failing  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

This  allegation  was  furthered  by  the  arrangement  between 
Ironsi  and  Nzeogwu  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  plotters. 

The  January  coup  left  a legacy  of  shock  and  mis- 
trust among  Nigeria's  military  which  was  especially  sharp 
among  its  northern  enlisted  ranks.  Rumors  and  counter- 
rumors  spread  rapidly  regarding  who  the  leaders  were,  which 
officers  had  been  killed,  and  what  was  to  be  done  to  the 
conspirators.  The  new  government  under  Ironsi  did  little 
to  quell  these  rumors  and  never  published  an  official 
casualty  list  or  held  military  burial  ceremonies.  This 
action  fed  the  existing  rumors  and  helped  create  new  ones. 
Feelings  of  disorientation  generated  by  the  coup  and  the 
conditions  of  ambiguity  which  surrounded  it  were  augmented 
by  a number  of  strains  that  the  army  was  placed  under. 

The  organization  of  the  Nigerian  Army  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  handle  the  dislocation  in  discipline 
brought  about  by  the  January  coup  or  the  political  pres- 
sures put  upon  it  by  having  its  leaders  govern  the  country. 
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The  situation  was  made  worse  by  changes  In  the 
distribution  of  authority  in  the  army  which  resulted  from 
the  elimination  of  many  of  the  officers  at  the  top  of  the 
chain  of  command  during  the  coup.  Discipline  weakened 
and  it  became  common  for  subordinate  officers  to  talk  back 
ouestion  orders,  or  stand  by  wi.at  they  felt  were  their 
rights.  Several  military  units,  especially  in  the  north 
initially  refused  to  take  orders  from  Irons!  or  any  of  the 
Ibo  officers. 

Critical  changes  were  created  in  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  officer  corps  by  the  January  coup.  Ibos 
moved  from  a position  of  numerical  inferiority  among  the 
thirty  most  senior  officers  to  a position  of  numerical 
dominance,  although  they  suffered  a slight  decline  in  the 
middle  ranks  from  which  they  moved.  Of  the  12  officers 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  May  1966,  eight  were  Ibo 
and  only  one  a northerner.  A close  analysis,  however, 
shows  no  evidence  of  systematic  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  Ibos  as  a group  for  each  of  the  12  newly  promoted 
Lieutenant  Colonels  were  enual  in  terms  of  seniority. 

Some  new  assignments  even  suggest  that  an  attempt  may  have 
been  made  to  placate  the  Northern  Region  by  delicately 
balancing  some  of  the  regional  assignments.  It  is  known 
that  many  of  Ironsi's  actions  were  specifically  geared  to 
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rewinning  the  support  of  traditional  northern  leaders. 

These  facts,  however,  did  not  change  the  perception 
of  many  northerners  who  only  saw  that  the  north  had  lost 
power  and  that  the  east  had  gained  it.  Thus  it  was  easy 
to  believe  that  conspiratorial  design  rather  than  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  officer  corps  had  placed 
I bo s in  command. 

In  May  1966,  riots  broke  out  in  several  northern 

cities  following  student  demonstrations  over  the  Federal 

Military  Government's  Deeres  Number  34  which  proported  to 

abolish  the  regions  and  make  the  country  a unitary  state. 

The  northern  organizational  elite,  the  civil  servants, 

school  teachers,  and  university  students  felt  threatened 

by  the  new  government’s  proposed  action.  Northerners 

believed  that  their  only  chance  for  success  rested  with 

the  existing  Northern  Region's  public  service  system  which 

36 

excluded  southerners.  Their  fear  was  that  in  the  open 
competition  for  jobs  that  a unitary  system  would  produce, 
the  northerners,  with  a smaller  number  of  university  grad- 
uates, would  not  be  able  to  retain  the  positions  and 
privileges  that  were  guaranteed  under  the  regional  system. 

The  northern  military  heirachy,  initially  in  favor 
of  the  decree,  began  to  be  rapidly  caught  up  in  the  sus- 
picions and  fears  that  were  generated  in  the  civilian 
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sector.  Latent  regional  and  ethnic  hostilities  became 
activated  and  led  to  well-organized  pogroms  in  several 
northern  cities  resulting  in  the  death  and  mutilation  of 
hundreds  of  Ibos.  By  mid-July  1966,  northern  soldiers  had 
reached  a semi-mutinous  state  which  increased  in  intensity 
until  a counter-coup  took  place  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Ironsi  and  wore  than  200  political  and  military 
leaders . ^ 

Under  the  leadership  of  a number  of  junior  northern 
officers  and  NCOs,  the  revolt  began  late  on  the  night  of 
28  July  1966  when  several  officers  and  men  broke  into  the 
officer's  mess  at  Abeokuta  (North  of  Lagos  in  the  Western 
Region)  and  killed  their  commanding  officer  and  several 
other  officers.  They  then  began  to  take  over  armories  in 
several  other  military  installations  and  to  disarm  eastern 
troops.  Early  on  the  29th,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Yakubu  Gowon,  alerted  all  units  of  the 
army.  By  this  time,  however,  a number  of  installations 
had  been  taken  over  by  northern  elements  and  Ironsi  and  a 
number  of  other  key  personalities  had  been  killed. 

Gowon,  a northerner  from  a Christian  minority 
tribe,  was  dispatched  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Chief  of 
Staff  to  speak  with  the  rebel  forces.  The  coup's  leaders 
made  Gowon  stay  with  them  and  asked  that  he,  as  the  most 
senior  northern  officer  in  the  army,  act  as  their  spokes- 
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man.  Gowon'a  acceptance  of  the  offer  has  not  been  com- 
pletely clarified  as  to  motive.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  he  was  involved  in  the  coup  planning  and  acted  in  the 
background  up  to  this  point.  There  are  others  who  say  that 
his  ethnic  background  made  him  sensitive  to  minority  con- 
cerns while  his  regional  origin  made  him  acceptable  to 
those  who,  without  his  cooperation,  devised  and  executed 
the  coup.  The  truth  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a mixture  of 
the  two  views. 

The  July  Coup,  or  NCOs'  Coup,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  provided  a number  of  things  to  calm  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  many  northerners.  Along  with  the  student 
led  riots  and  demonstrations,  and  the  May  pogroms,  the  July 
Coup  provided  an  excuse  to  rape,  pillage,  and  terrorize 
under  the  cover  of  demonstration,  mutiny,  and  rebellion. 
Many  harbored  ill  feelings  for  the  Ibos  because  of  their 
reputation  for  being  hard,  money  grabbing  merchants  and 
traders.  These  feelings  were  vented  through  mass  murder 
and  destruction.  Those  who  felt  that  the  January  Coup  had 
been  an  Ibo  plot  were  given  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 

For  whatever  reason,  northern  troops  and  tribesmen  under- 
took a murderous  and  seemingly  senseless  path  to  grievance 
redress  and  governmental  change. 

Civil  V/ar 

Following  the  July  Coup,  anti-Ibo  sentiment  be- 
came more  and  more  widespread  in  the  Northern  Region.  It 
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reached  a high  point  in  the  Jeptember-October  time  frame 
when,  without  apparent  precipitation,  the  worse  slaughter 
of  all  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  up  to 

30,000  Ibos  and  other  easterners.  This  sent  Ibos  fleeing 

37 

to  the  east  by  the  millions.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ojukwu, 
the  Eastern  Region's  Military  C mmander  and  Governor,  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  government  to  stop  the  rioting 
and  murdering.  He  also  had  begged  Ibos  residing  in  the 
north  to  remain  and  endure.  Ojukwu's  requests,  which  were 
prior  to  the  holocaust  of  September,  were  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  earlier  riots,  as  well  as  the  July 
Coup,  had  been  natural  reactions  to  the  January  coup  and 
that  normalcy  would  return.  However,  the  Jeptember-October 
events  shed  a different  light  on  the  Nigerian  situation. 

The  government  had  expended  little  effort  to  stop  the 
rioting  or  protect  Ibo  citizens.  Vhat  little  action  there 
was  was  late  and  ineffectual.  All  evidence  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  massacres  were  either  government  planned 
or  sanctioned.  Markowitz  illustrates  how  these  opinions 
could  have  been  fostered  in  his  comments: 

In  order  for  mass  killings  to  occur  two  conditions 
are  necessary:  first,  the  host  community  must  feel 

itself  threatened  by  the  "outsiders;"  secondly,  a 
state  of  great  tension  exists  because  of  depression  or 
war Even  though  anti-Ibo  resentment  was  wide- 

spread, an  organizational  mechanism  was  still  necessary 
for  wholesale  butchery.  The  massacre  started  only 
when  established  authority  allowed  the  spread  of  the 
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belief  that  they  would  promote,  or  at  least  condone, 
attacks  against  Ibos.  Thus,  the  pogroms  and  warfare 
in  Nigeria,  though  t)vfcy  involved  the  death  and  maiming 
of  tens  of  thousands,  represented  f more  than  simply 
a rekindling  of  ancient  tribal  animosities . 38 

The  July  Coup  had  unleashed  widespread  demands  for 
a return  to  regional  autonomy  that  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  they  endangered  the  very  e/i stance  of  Nigeria.  The 
massacres  caused  a massive  flight  to  Ibos  and  other 
Easterners  to  their  home  region.  Northerners  and  other  non- 
easterners  residing  in,  or  in  the  case  of  the  military, 
stationed  in  the  Eastern  Region  decamped  and  made  a cor- 
responding mass  exodus  to  their  respective  regions.  Ojukwu, 
who  had  never  accepted  Gowon's  succession  of  General  Ironsi 
as  supreme  commander,  threatened  to  withdraw  the  Eastern 
Region  as  a separate  political  entity.  The  Western  Region, 
in  April  1967,  announced  that  if  the  east  seceded,  the  west 

would  not  feel  compelled  to  remain  a part  of  Nigeria  as 

39 

the  country  would  no  longer  be  a workable  unit.  The  Mid- 
Western  Region's  Governor  immediately  demanded  that  his 
region  be  declared  a neutral  territory  in  any  ensuing  con- 
flict. For  all  practical  purposes,  Nigeria  had  ceased  to 
be  a nation-state  by  April  1967. 

Ojukwu  announced  that  he  was  retaining  all 
revenues  originating  in  the  Eastern  Region  to  assist  in 
the  resettlement  of  returning  Ibos  and  other  Easterners. 


^Markowitz,  p.  317. 
39 
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The  resettlement  problem  itself  had  generated  additional 
sore  points  between  the  "central  government"  and  the  east. 
The  Eastern  Region  had  allocated  one  million  pounds  to  aid 
in  refugee  resettlement  while  the  federal  government  pro- 
vided only  300,000  pounds  or  roughly  25  cents  for  each  of 
the  nearly  two  million  refugees. ^ While  the  east  was 
successful  in  withholding  taxes  and  other  revenues  from 
the  federal  government,  oil  was  not  a major  issue  for  all 
oil  revenues  were  paid  directly  to  the  federal  government 
by  the  oil  companies  and  oil  production  was  scarcely 
af  fected 

On  27  May  1967,  Ojukwu  declared  that  the  Eastern 
Region  was  a sovereign  republic  to  be  known  as  the 
Republic  of  Biafra.  The  Federal  Military  Government  res- 
ponded by  declaring  a state  of  emergency  and  issued  a 
decree  abolishing  the  regions  and  dividing  the  country 
into  12  states.  On  30  May,  Colonel  Ojukwu  formally 
announced  the  secession  of  the  Eastern  Region.  General 
Gowon  declared  the  move  an  act  of  open  rebellion  and 
federal  troops  began  an  attack  on  the  self-proclaimed 
government  on  6 July  1967.  The  general  war  which  ensued 
developed  into  one  of  the  bloodiest  episodes  in  African 
history.  The  Nigerian  Army  expanded  from  approximately 
9000  in  July  1966  to  more  than  40,000  in  July  1967.  The 
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Biafrian  Army  grew  from  approximately  2000  Eastern  Nigerian 
officers  and  men  to  more  than  25,000.^ 

The  resulting  eivi]  war,  which  lasted  until 
January  1970,  was  extremely  costly  to  both  sides.  The  war 
has  been  described  on  numerous  occasions  as  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  estimated 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  between  two  and  three  million 
people  died  of  the  effect  of  the  war  or  by  starvation. 
Additionally,  the  war  drained  a stagnant  economy,  expanded 
existing  tribal  cleavages,  and  disrupted  politics  both 
intra-  and  inter-regionally . An  analysis  of  the  war  and 
the  political  events  following  it  will  not  be  conducted 
as  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  research. 

Political  Impact  of  External  Factors 

Since  independence,  Nigeria  has  played  an  in- 
fluential role  in  the  development  of  and  direction  taken 
by  the  African  unity  movement.  Fan- Africanism  has  been 
heralded  by  a number  of  Nigerian  personalities  on  both  a 
personal  and  official  basis.  It  has  consistantly  main- 
tained a moderate  stance  regarding  the  sovereignty  of 
states  and  non-interference  in  domestic  affairs.  It  has 
also  strongly  supported  functional  integration  and  has 

4? 

'Uwechue,  p.  8. 

^Peter  Schwab  (ed),  Biafra.  (New  York:  Facts 

on  File,  Inc.,  1971),  p.  1. 


long  urged  the  establishment  of  a Vest  African  common 
market . 
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Nonalignment,  as  the  official  policy,  has  resulted 
in  the  country  being  able  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  both  the  East  and  the  West  although  most  of  Nigeria's 
political  leaders  have  traditionally  favored  the  West  be- 
cause of  long  lines  of  cultural,  educational,  and  social 
ties. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Nigeria,  its  strongest 
ties  have  been  with  England.  Although  many  easterners  felt 
that  Britain  made  statements  and  provided  assistance  more 
favorable  to  the  Northern  Region  during  the  civil  war 
period,  this  feeling  has  not  led  to  any  trend  away  from  its 
Western  or  British  inclination.  While  the  civil  war 


brought  Nigeria  and  Biafra  into  super-power  politics,  there 

was  no  division  along  typical  East-West  lines.  Great 

Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  supported  and  supplied 

Nigeria  while  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the  Republic 

of  South  Africa,  France,  Portugal,  and  Israel  supported 

Biafra.  The  United  States  advocated  a united  Nigeria  but 

44 

refused  to  aid  either  side  militarily. 

Nigeria  actively  sought  and  received  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  from  any  source  willing 
to  provide  such  assistance  on  the  conditions  that  it  re- 
frain from  involvement  in  domestic  issues.  Nigeria's 


foreign  policy  has  not  been  significantly  affected  by 
events  in  the  international  arena  nor  have  international 
relations  been  significantly  affected  by  events  in  Nigeria. 
The  foreign  factor  plays,  at  best,  a marginal  role  in 
Nigerian  politics. 

Nigeria  like  any  other  nation-state , can  be 
expected  to  call  for  external  assistance  in  any  situation 
it  feels  incapable  of  resolving  and  where  its  national 
existence  is  threatened. 


CHAPTER  III 


TANZANIA 


Union  With  Zanzibar 

Great  Britain  granted  independence  to  Zanzibar  in 
December  1963.  On  26  April  1964,  the  governments  of 
Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  announced  the  formation  of  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar.  Six  months 
later,  the  official  name  became  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania. 

Prom  their  initial  union  to  the  present,  Zanzibar 
has  maintained  a semi-autonomous  relationship  with  the 
mainland  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  their  contact.  Situa- 
tions in  Zanzibar  have  seldom  had  any  effect  on  conditions 
on  the  mainland  portion  of  the  union.  For  these  reasons 
and  the  fact  that  political  life  on  Zanzibar  is  highly 
complicated,  an  analysis  of  the  politics  of  Zanzibar  is 
not  included  in  this  analysis.1" 


^The  histories  of  the  mainland  and  island  portions 
of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  bear  little  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Vhile  they  shared  the  experience  of  70  years 
of  colonial  rule,  the  method  of  this  rule  differed  tremen- 
dously. The  British,  during  the  period  they  controlled 
both  entities,  made  no  effort  to  administratively  link  the 
two. 


The  internal  situation  in  Zanzibar  during  the 
colonial  period  differed  from  that  in  Tanganyika  primarily 
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Association  With  Germany 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
German  interest  began  to  develop  along  the  hast  African 
coast.  This  interest  was  generated  primarily  by  a desire 
to  expand  German  commercial  activities  in  the  region.  It 
was  also  a deliberate  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  colonize 
part  of  the  African  continent  where  British  interest 
existed  in  order  to  embarrass  the  British  and  gain  French 
support  for  such  anti-British  activities." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Karl  Peters,  the  Bociety 
for  German  Colonization  concluded  a series  of  treaties  on 
the  mainland  in  which  tribal  chiefs  of  the  interior  area 
accepted  German  protection.  The  area  then  became  known 
as  German  East  Africa  and  was  administered  at  no  expense 
to  the  German  Government  by  the  Society  for  German  Coloni- 
zation. The  German  East  Africa  Company  (GEAC),  which  was 


through  the  presence  of  an  Arab  economy  and  political 
oligarchy  superimposed  upon  an  African  population  that  was 
itself  divided  between  indigenous  natives  called  Bhirazas 
and  African  immigrants  from  the  mainland.  The  Arab  com- 
munity and  the  Indian  community,  which  played  a signi- 
ficant role  in  commercial  and  economic  affairs,  benefited 
more  than  the  Africans  from  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  changes  instituted  by  the  colonial  administration. 
During  the  drive  toward  independence,  a strong  division 
developed  between  nationalist  forces  in  Zanzibar  which 
was  largely  the  direct  outcome  of  political  and  racial 
antagonism  that  resulted  from  the  increasingly  unequal 
distribution  of  political  and  economic  power  during  the 
colonial  period. 


'Allison  B.  Herrick  and  others. 
For  Tanzania:  DA  Pam  550-62,  (Washington 

Government  Printing  Office,  1968),  p.  48. 
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also  headed  by  Peters,  later  assumed  administrative  control 
of  the  protectorate. 

Although  the  British  did  not  desire  to  see  the 
Germans  become  influential  in  this  area  of  Africa,  they 
made  no  move  to  stop  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate 
because  of  their  need  for  German  cooperation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  This  desire  not  to  antagonize  Germany  also 
led  to  the  British  urging  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  Germany  which  were  ultimately  to  the 
Sultan's  disadvantage. 

Because  of  growing  financial  difficulties,  the 
GEAC  was  forced  to  relinquish  administrative  control  of 
the  mainland  to  the  German  Government  in  1889.  The  Germans 
spent  the  majority  of  the  1890's  consolidating  their  hold 
on  the  protectorate.  These  consolidation  efforts  incor- 
porated a combination  of  methods  including  the  making  of 
treaty  agreements  and  extremely  violent  actions  when 
necessary.  The  Germans  also  employed  Zulu,  Sudanese,  and 
Somali  mercenaries  in  these  actions  in  addition  to  German 
and  local  African  troops. 

Arab  and  Zwahili  speaking  officers  supplemented 
German  personnel  in  administratively  running  the  interior. 
The  use  of  akidas , as  these  officers  were  known,  aided  the 
spread  of  the  dwahili  language  into  the  interior  but  also 
created  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  that  the  Africans 
voiced.  These  men  were  generally  strangers  in  the  coastal 
hinterland  where  they  served  and  were  unable  to  blend  into 
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the  environment  they  governed.  The  combination  of  their 
alien  Islamic  culture,  their  great  power  to  tax,  and  their 
ouasi-military  status  incensed  many  of  the  people  under 
their  jurisdiction.  These  and  other  grievances  climaxed 
in  the  Maji  Maji  Rebellion  of  1905-1907  during  which  more 
than  120,000  persons  died  and  g^eat  destruction  occurred 
throughout  the  country.  The  memory  of  this  struggle 
against  foreign  domination  remained  with  the  Africans  over 
the  years  and  served  as  an  inspiration  to  those  seeking 
independence  in  the  1950's. 

At  the  end  of  the  German  period  of  influence 
following  World  War  1 , much  of  African  village  life  con- 
tinued as  it  had  before  the  arrival  of  European  dominance. 
Although  the  Germans  allocated  new  responsibilities  to 
many  traditional  tribal  chiefs,  introduced  cash  crops,  and 
imported  their  European  system  of  education,  they  made  few 
real  or  lasting  contacts  with  the  average  African. 

However,  the  introduction  of  the  Swahili  language 
through  the  use  of  aki das  resulted  in  the  later  adoption 
of  Swahili  as  the  official  national  language.  This  single 
national  language  proved  to  be  an  invaluable  unifying 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  nationhood. 

Trusteeship  ana  British  Administration 

After  World  '.’ar  1,  German  East  Africa,  minus 
Ruanda  and  Burundi,  became  a League  of  Nations  mandate 


3Ibid. , p.  51. 
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administered  by  Great  Britain.  The  territory  was  then 
given  the  name  Tanganyika.  In  1946,  following  the  demise 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Great  Britain  placed  Tanganyika 
under  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  this  international  supervision,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  United  Nations,  played  an  important  role 
in  the  movement  of  Tanganyika  toward  independence  even 
though  administrative  and  political  policies  were  reserved 
to  the  administering  powers  during  this  same  period. 

Although  Tanganyika  was  not  a battleground  during 
World  War  II,  92,000  Tanganyikans  served  in  the  British 
forces.  In  1944,  the  prospect  for  an  eventual  end  to 
World  War  II  led  to  the  planning  of  activities  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  inflation  and  unemployment  caused 
by  returning  ex-soldiers. 

The  first  official  planning  document,  the  Ten-Year 
Plan  for  Tanganyika,  was  published  in  1946.  It  provided 
primary  consideration  for  communications  and  education  for 
the  country.  In  the  educational  field,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  primary  schools  and  technical  training,  especially  for 
returning  soldiers.4 

The  beginning  of  Tanganyika's  political  institu- 
tions occurred  roughly  between  1945  and  1955.  During  this 
time  frame,  the  British  recognized  the  need  for  and  began 
action  toward  the  democratization  of  native  authorities 
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and  the  establishment  of  local  native  governments.  The 
.British  also  attempted  to  promote  interracial  cooperation 
by  involving  all  races  in  a variety  of  old  and  new  govern- 
mental councils  from  village  to  provincial  level. 

The  idea  of  interracial  membership  with  non-Africans 
serving  as  more  than  just  advisors  was  not  successful  and 
the  government  later  decided  to  concentrate  on  district 
councils  rather  than  provincial  ones.  Several  of  these 
councils  failed  because  of  a number  of  reasons  including 
a lack  of  public  support,  a lack  of  sufficient  administra- 
tive powers,  and  a lack  of  qualified  technical  staffs. 

They  also  could  not  keep  up  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
nationalism  as  this  growth  tended  to  demote  the  holders  of 
traditional  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  populace. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  attempt  to  establish  multi- 
racial councils  was  an  effort  to  counter  the  possible 
separatist  sentiment  which  could  arise  in  organizations 
composed  of  single  tribes.  Both  the  United  Nations' 

Visiting  Mission  in  1948  and  the  colonial  administration 
advocated  this  policy  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  tribalism  and  regionalism  have  not 
played  significant  roles  in  the  development  of  the  new 
country. 

Movement  Toward  Independence 

The  origin  of  Tanzania's  present  political  system 
can  be  traced  to  the  year  1927  when  the  Tanganyika  African 
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Association  (TAA)  was  organized.  A group  of  civil  servants, 
primarily  junior  officials  and  teachers,  organized  taa  as 
basically  a social  club  for  urban  Africans.  As  a result  of 
this  organizati< nal  slant,  the  TAA  attracted  little  atten- 
tion from  either  the  African  public  or  the  European  com- 
munity. The  TAA  met  with  taci  *.  British  approval  because 
of  this  lack  of  direction  and  the  resulting  fact  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  a threat  to  the  existing  administra- 
tive system.  A number  of  middle  class  Tanganyikans  had 
recognized  the  fact  that  wealth,  status,  and  influence  in 
their  society  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  and 
Asians.  It  was  this  recognition  and  search  for  self- 
improvement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  TAA.  By  the 
1940' s,  TAA  had  taken  on  new,  although  largely  undefined, 
political  objectives  and  activities.  Its  membership 
soared  to  nearly  2000  with  chapters  in  39  population 
centers.  Its  lack  of  definitive  programs  led  to  ridicule 
from  colonial  administrators.  When  the  association  applied 
for  registration  as  a cooperative  society,  the  Provincial 
Commissioner  at  Dar  es  Salaam  remarked:  "The  African 

Association  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  not  knowing 

5 

what  it  wants  and  will  not  be  happy  until  it  gets  it." 

TAA  had  taken  on  the  growing  cry  for  independence  but  with 

^Alexander  MacDonald.  Tanzania:  Young  Nation  in 

a Hurry, (New  York,  Hawthorne  Books,  Inc. , 1966; , pT  TTi 
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only  limited  enthusiasm  or  innovation. 

In  the  late  1940' s,  a number  of  political  actions 
by  colonial  administrators  coupled  with  several  natural 
disasters  led  to  the  airing  of  protest  through  organized 
efforts.  The  Meru  Tribe  made  the  most  significant  of 
these  protests.  It  was  their  protest  which  first  thrust 
African  interests  into  the  international  political  arena. 

In  1951,  the  British  government  decided  to  evict  approxi- 
mately 3000  Meru  from  their  fertile  farmland  between  Mounts 
Meru  and  Kilimanjaro  so  that  the  land  might  be  assigned  to 
European  dairymen.  When  pleas  to  the  government  in  Dar  es 
Balaam  met  with  negative  results,  the  Meru  Citizens  Union 
sent  one  of  its  members,  Karila  Japhet,  to  New  York  to 
address  the  United  Nations  in  an  appeal  to  the  decision. 
Karila,  the  first  Tanganyikan  to  appear  before  the  United 
Nations,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  force  restoration  of  the  tribal 
lands.  The  question  that  plagued  native  Tanganyikans  was, 
what  was  to  stop  the  colonial  government  from  turning  more 
and  more  of  the  country  over  to  white  settlers?  This 
question  of  alienation  of  land  was  the  issue  which  finally 
brought  political  consciousness  to  the  tribes  of 
Tanganyika. ^ 

The  Tanganyika  African  association  reacted  as  if  it 
had  been  waiting  for  just  an  issue.  It  welcomed  Karila 


^1  bid . , p.  46 . 
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Japhet  back  from  hi.i  trip  to  New  York  and  3ent  him  on  a 
tour  of  the  territory  to  report  on  the  case  of  the  evicted 
Meru.  He  was  also  urged  to  speak  out  on  the  need  for 
national  independence.  With  this  act  in  1953,  the  TAA 
suddenly  became  political.  The  year  1953  is  significant 
in  the  political  history  of  Tanzania  for  more  than  this 
one  reason  for  it  was  in  this  year  that  Julius  K.  Nyerere 
was  elected  president  of  TAA. 

Nyerere,  one  of  26  children  of  Chief  Nyerere  Turito 
of  the  small  Zanaki  tribe,  was  one  of  only  two  Tanganyikans 
to  have  been  educated  outside  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
He  was  educated  in  Uganda  at  Makerere  College  and  in  1949 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  graduating 
in  1952.  He  returned  home  and  taught  biology  at  St. 

Frances  School  in  the  community  of  Pugu  just  outside  Dar 
es  Salaam.  In  1952,  Nyerere  became  active  in  TAA. 

Nyerere' s first  action  following  being  elected 
president  of  TAA  was  to  merge  TAA's  educated  urban  member- 
ship with  the  Meru  farmers  who  were  protesting  the  British 
land  distribution  scheme.  This  merger  necessitated  a 
reorganization  and  redirection  of  the  TAA.  In  1954,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union 
(TANU).  TANU  became  the  first  true  political  party  in 
Tanganyika  and  directed  its  development  along  nontribal 
and  basically  nonracial  political  lines.  This  nonracial 
orientation,  however,  did  not  come  easily.  During  the 
first  nine  years  of  TANU’s  existance,  membership  was  only 
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open  to  black  Africans. 

The  arrival  of  the  United  Nations'  Visiting  Mission 
in  Tanganyika  in  August  1954  provided  TANU  and  Nyerere 
their  first  opportunity  for  international  recognition  and 
prestige.  The  Mission  reported  that  its  members  had  been 
impressed  by  TANU's  moderation  and  sense  of  realism  and 
suggested  that  there  be  a timetable  established  for  poli- 
tical development  in  Tanganyika  that  would  conclude  with 
an  African-controlled  government.  This  not  only  was 
recognition  of  TANU  as  the  responsible  voice  of  the  people 
of  Tanganyika  but  also  served  as  notice  that  independence 
was  only  a matter  of  time. 

TANU  officials,  although  elated  over  the  general 
contents  of  the  Mission's  report  (published  in  January 
1955),  were  concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the 
colonial  government's  condemnation  of  the  report  plus  the 
British  Government's  angry  objections  might  offset  the 
favorable  impact  of  the  report.  The  TANU  Central 
Committee  decided  that  Nyerere  should  go  to  New  York  and 
present  an  oral  petition  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 

O 

backup  the  statements  and  views  of  the  visiting  Mission. 

Nyerere '3  visit  to  the  United  Nations  had  at  least 

7 

Hugh  W.  Stephens.  The  Political  Transformation 
of  Tanganyika:  1920-67,  (New  York,  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 

Publisher,  1968),  p.  122 . 

8 Ibid . , p.  126. 
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two  important  effects.  First,  it  gave  birth  to  his  recog- 
nition as  a charismatic  leader.  Tais  perception  of  Nyerere 
has  contributed  tremendously  to  his  political  success. 

His  appearance  before  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  open 
opposition  to  the  British  in  the  face  of  their  disapproval 
was  regarded  by  many  Africans  as  an  act  of  successful 
defiance  of  the  all-powerful  colonial  government.  jeconaly, 
his  presentation  before  this  international  body  was  so 
impressive  that  it  denied  the  British  the  opportunity  to 
label  him  an  irresponsible  agitator.  He  skillfully  used 
the  issues  of  racial  discrimination  and  democracy  and  dwelt 
on  TAMP  s opposition  to  the  British  concept  of  racial 
parity  because  of  the  potential  it  provided  for  white 
minority  rule.  Nyerere  stated:  "We  have  never  advocated 

. . . . that  self-governing  Tanganyika  should  be  governed  by 
Africans  alone,  ....  What  will  satisfy  my  people  is  a 
categorical  statement  both  by  the  Council  and  by  the 
Administering  Authority,  that  although  Tanganyika  is 

multiracial  in  population,  its  future  government  should 

q 

be  primarily  African."  The  Trusteeship  Council  adopted 
the  1954  Mission  report  in  its  entirety,  making  it  a 
matter  of  record  for  the  General  Assembly. 

Returning  home,  Nyerere  began  building  TANU  into 
a national  party.  He  was  aided  in  this  effort  by  the 
union's  young  general  secretary,  Oscar  Kambona.  Together 


9Ibid. , p.  127. 
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they  travelled  throughout  the  country  aao reusing  village 
meetings,  urging  support  for  and  membership  in  TANU,  and 
arguing  for  national  unity  as  opposed  to  tribalism. 
Throughout  their  speeches,  non-violence  was  stressed. ^ 

TANU  stepped  un  its  campaign  for  independence  and 
demanded  that  national  election > be  held.  Nverere  again 
appeared  before  the  United  Nations  in  1956  and  called  for 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  a definite  timetable  for  con- 
stitutional advance  to  independence.  This  increase  in 
activity  had  the  effect  of  changing  European  indifference 
to  TANU  activities  to  an  attitude  of  fear.  The  community 
of  approximately  20,000  Europeans  formed  its  own  political 
party  called  the  United  Tanganyika  Party  (UTP).  Ivor 
Bayldon,  UTP's  chairman,  called  for  continuance  of  the 
political  status  quo,  charged  TANU  members  with  acting  like 
American  gangsters,  and  urged  "responsible"  Africans  to 
join  the  UTP.'*-'''  Nyerere  responded  to  these  charges  by 
calling  the  UTP  the  Governor's  Party  and  stated  that  al- 
though TANU  was  determined  to  obtain  freedom  for  Tanganyika 
regardless  of  how  long  it  might  take,  the  struggle  would  be 
confined  to  peaceful  and  lawful  means. 

In  April  1956,  the  government  agreed  to  Nyerere 's 
call  for  elections  and  scheduled  the  first  election  to  be 
in  two  phases:  late  1958  and  early  1959.  Ten  consti- 

10MacDonald,  p.  51. 

^"MacDonald,  p.  54. 
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tuer.ces  were  established  with  voters  choosing  one  candidate 


from  each  of  the  three  racial  categories;  African,  Asian, 
and  European.  The  requirement  for  a voter  to  have  a high 
school  education  or  an  income  of  $50  or  more  per  year 
restricted  the  number  of  Africans  eligible  to  vote.  TANU 
accepted  the  voter  restraint  and  the  multiracial  formula 
for  government  as  the  best  that  was  available  at  the  time. 

A third  party,  the  african  National  Congress  ( ANC ) , 
joined  the  campaign.  Zuberi  I.'temvu , TANU's  secretary  in 
the  Eastern  Province,  broke  away  from  TANU  and  formed 
ANC.  ANC ' s stated  policy  was  Africa  for  Africans.  TANU's 
moderate  racial  policies  were  condemned  by  Mtemvu  who  also 
stated  that  TANU's  non-racialism  too  closely  resembled  the 
UTP's  multi-racialism. 

Julius  Nyerere  made  another  trip  to  New  York  in 

protest  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Tanganyikan  Party  too 

closely  resembled  the  government's  party.  He  so  impressed 

the  United  Nations'  General  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee 

that  it  passed  a resolution  that  Tanganyika  "Jhall  be 

guided  toward  self-government  or  independence  ano  shall 

become  a democratic  state  in  which  all  inhabitants  have 
1 ? 

equal  rights."  The  English  language  press  in  Ear  es 
Salaam  hotly  denied  that  Nyerere  had  the  right  to  speak 
for  Tanganyika’s  African  millions.  Two  months  later, 
the  government  instituted  a short-lived  ban  on  TANU  by 

12MacDonald,  p.  55. 
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refusing  requests  for  open-air  meetings,  refusing  registra- 
tion of  new  branches,  and  banning  existing  branches  of  TANU. 
In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  TANU  prospered  and  grew  to 
nearly  200,000  dues  paying  members  by  1958, 

In  recognition  of  this  strength,  the  government 
lifted  its  ban  of  a year  earlier  and  dissolved  the 
Legislative  Council  as  Nyerere  had  demanded.  The  Governor 
appointed  a new  council  and  named  Nyerere  a council  member 
representing  I)ar  es  Salaam.  Nyerere  resigned  from  this 
post  three  months  later  charging  that  the  new  council  was 
designed  to  be  a rubber  stamp  for  the  governor. 

Great  Britain  appointed  a new  Governor  to 
Tanganyika  in  1958  in  the  person  of  Sir  Richard  Turnbull 
who  had  a reputation  for  improving  race  relations  in  Kenya, 
his  last  assignment.  This  appointment  greatly  changed  the 
political  climate.  Turnbull  advanced  the  date  of  elections 
by  six  months  and  showed  every  indication  of  possessing 
understanding  and  compassion.  In  response,  TANU  chose  not 
to  become  involved  in  a number  of  actions  that  would  have 
resembled  defiance  of  the  new  Governor. 

The  result  of  the  two  phased  elections  was  that 

all  TANU  candidates  were  elected.  Of  the  30  seats  of  the 

new  council,  15  were  contested  and  TANU  candidates  swept 
13 

each  one. 

In  August  I960,  another  general  election  was  held. 


- 


■^MacDonald,  p.  57. 
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This  time,  all  71  seats  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  open 
for  election.  Tanganyika's  government  changed  from  white 
to  black  with  this  election  as  TANU  won  70  seats,  58  with- 
out opposition.  The  lost  seat  went  to  a former  TANU  member 

14 

who  subsequently  rejoined  the  party.  The  overall  effect 
of  this  was  to  make  Tanganyika  a de  facto  one-party  state, 
with  Julius  Nyerere  heading  the  new  administration  under 
the  title  of  Chief  Minister,  an  appointed  position. 

After  the  I960  elections,  Nyerere  was  asked  by 
Governor  Turnbull  to  form  a government  in  .September  of  that 
year.  In  May  1961,  internal  self-government  was  granted 
by  Great  Britain  with  Nyerere  serving  as  Prime  Minister 
with  an  almost  all  African  Cabinet.  Tanganyika  was  granted 
independence  on  9 December  1961  and  chose  to  remain  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  system.  Tanganyika  became  a 
republic  exactly  one  year  later  with  Nyerere  serving  as 
its  first  president.  Nyerere  took  office  in  January  1962, 
after  having  defeated  his  only  rival,  Zuberi  Mtemvu  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  first  election  following  inde- 
pendence and  the  first  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult 
suffrage . 

In  the  struggle  for  independence,  Nyerere  and  TANU 
used  several  highly  successful  tactics.  The  first  was  to 
develop  a political  organization  composed  of  all  segments 
of  the  society  and  spread  throughout  the  country.  This 

14 
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broad  base  of  .support  made  'PANU  the  party  of  the  people 
instead  of  the  urbanized  elite  only.  secondly,  Nyerere 
orchestrated  a political  campaign  designed  not  only  to 
win  African  support  but  designed  to  obtain  international 
support  through  the  United  Nations  and  British  support 
through  the  use  of  legal,  non-violent  tactics.  The  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  work  with  colonial  administrators  with- 
in the  established  system  produces  highly  successful  results 
for  Nyerere  and  TANU,  especially  following  the  assignment 
of  Governor  Turnbull  to  Tanganyika.  The  third  tactic  was 
to  make  use  of  a number  of  highly  dynamic  personalities 
within  the  TANU  organization  to  inform  the  population  of 
TANU  goals  and  help  pursue  self-government  and  independence. 
This  highly  articulate,  ideologically  sophisticated  leader- 
ship brought  its  peasant-based  movement  not  only  into 
statehood  but  nationhood  with  the  tactics  described  above. 


Political  Leadership  and  the  Party  System 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  United  Tanganyika  Party 
(UTP)  was  organized  primarily  in  opposition  to  TANU.  Its 
purpose  appeared  to  be  to  promote  the  continuance  of  white 
rule,  although  this  was  not  a specifically  stated  policy. 
At  the  height  of  its  strength  just  before  the  1958  elec- 
tions, it  numbered  approximately  11,000  members  with 
Africans  comprising  nearly  73  per  cent  of  its  membership. 

1 1 3 leader,  Ivor  Baylaon,  campaigned  for  the  European 
seat  in  the  Southern  highlands  but  lost  to  a woman  candi- 
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date,  Marion,  the  Lady  Cheshan.  Py  1959,  UTP  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a result  of  increasing  TAI.'U  popularity,  growing 
apathy  toward  TANU  in  the  European  community,  and  declining 
UTT  membership. 

lady  Cheshan,  a former  American  citizen,  was  un- 
known to  the  leaders  of  TANU  when  she  entered  the  national 
political  race  as  an  independent.  Che  had  initially  been 

a member  of  UTP  but  had  resigned  when  she  decided  that  its 

19 

multiracialist  policies  were  unacceptable  frauds.  Che 
entered  the  election  partly  to  combat  UTP  and  its  policies. 
This  was  done  with  TANU  support  of  her  as  an  independent 
and  later  as  a member  of  the  union.  Che  was  later  appointed 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  TANU  Parliamentary  Party. 

Zuberi  Mtemvu,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the 
African  National  Congress  (ANC),  based  his  political  hopes 
on  advocating  not  only  rapid  but  total  Africanization  of 
all  aspects  of  Tanganyikan  governmental  processes.  As 
evidence  of  the  smallness  and  relative  insignificance  of 
thf  ANC , Mtemvu  received  only  53  votes  in  the  1958  elec- 
tion. Mtemvu  again  ran  against  Nyprere  in  the  1962  elec- 
tion and  again  was  resoundingly  defeated.  This  loss  plus 
increasing  calls  for  political  unity  led  to  a merger  of 
ANC  with  TANU  in  1963  which  completed  the  1e  facto  single- 
party  state. 

1 5 
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Other  small  and  insignif icant  political  parties 
existed  during  brief  periods  just  before  and  after  inde- 
pendence was  granted.  However,  the  growing  trend  toward 
independence,  TANU's  non-racial  orientation,  increasing 
international  support,  and  declining  British  opposition 
accounted  for  the  demise  of  these  parties.  The  dynamic 
leadership  provided  TANU  by  Nyerere  was  also  a contributing 
factor. 

Oscar  Kambona  was  one  of  the  key  leaders  of  TANU 
and  of  the  government  following  independence . His  dynamic 
leadership  and  close  association  with  Nyerere  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  TANU  in  terms  of  both 
membership  and  policy.  Following  independence,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Oouncil  of 
Ministers.  In  his  position  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Kambona  led  the  challenge  against  "external  meddling"  in 
Tanzanian  affairs.  This  challenge  was  perceived  as  a 
result  of  statement  by  the  United  States  regarding 
Tanzania's  association  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  1966  and  1967,  Kambona' s political  powers  were  drasti- 
cally cut.  President  Nyerere  resuffled  his  cabiret  during 
this  period  and  assigned  Kambona  to  duties  in  lesser  minis- 
tries. In  mid-1967,  Kambona  resigned  from  the  Ministry 
of  Local  Government  and  Rural  Development  and  went  into 
exile  in  England  amidst  rumors  of  a planned  overthrow  of 
the  government.  Kambona  later  admitted  knowledge  of  a 
planned  coup  to  oust  President  Nyerere  but  denied  any 
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involvement  in  the  plot."^  In  January  I96R,  he  was  publicly 
accused  by  President  hyerere  of  having  large  bank  balances 
which  could  not  have  been  accumulated  with  his  official 
salary  and  known  income. 

Rashidi  Kawawa  was  also  one  of  the  early  political 
leaders  of  Tanzania.  Prior  to  independence,  Kawawa  served 
as  Secretary-General  and  later  President  of  the  Tanganyika 
Federation  of  Labor.  In  1960,  Kawawa  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  When 
Nyerere  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  in  196?,  Kawawa  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
government  became  much  less  inhibited  about  overruling 
expatriates  in  civil  service.  His  actions  as  Prime 
Minister  demonstrated  that  Africans  were  indeed  in  control 
and  served  to  solidify  the  TANU  organizational  structure 
and  enhance  its  prestige  among  native  Tanganyikans. 

Nyerere  commented  on  Kawawa' s role  in  government  by 
stating: 

....If  I had  remained  in  the  Government,  I would 
have  resisted  many  things  which  Rashidi  did  success- 
fully. My  idea  of  efficiency  is  slightly  more  western 
and  my  emphasis  would  have  been  more  on  efficiency. 
Rashidi' s emphasis  was  more  on  "give  the  fellows  a job 
and  they  well  learn."  I do  not  think  we  would  have 
done  these  things  if  I were  in  the  government.  As  I 
was  outside,  we  did  two  things:  (a)  Rashidi  did 

some  necessary  things  in  government  which  I should  not 

^Herrick , p.  4^7. 
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have  done,  and  (b)  in  the  meantime,  1 was  handling 

the  party. 17 
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Kawawa  ] ater  became  iecond  Vice  President  of  the 

IB 

Kepublic  and  the  unofficial  heir  apparent  to  Nyerere. 

Initially,  TANU  was  somewhat  split  as  to  the  speed 
that  Africanization  should  take , There  were  those  who 
argued  that  the  retention  of  an  expatriate  system  of 
operation  would  not  have  accomplished  the  goals  of  inde- 
pendence. Others  were  more  realistic,  especially  when 
considering  the  huge  severance  pays  which  would  have  been 
required  if  British  and  other  foreign  officials  were  re- 
leased immediately. 

Nyerere  realized  that  gradualism  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  not  only  from  the  economic 
point  raised  by  the  issue  of  severance  pay  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  administrators 
to  assume  complete  control  of  the  country's  administrative 
functions.  He  also  realized  that  some  reasonable  compro- 
mise would  have  to  be  reached  in  order  to  satisfy  those 
calling  for  immediate  Africanization  and  to  replace  those 
expatriates  who  would  not  want  to  remain  under  the  new 
government's  control.  Through  an  arrangement  aided  by  the 

1 7 

Cranford  Pratt.  The  Cri tical  Phase  in  Tanzania 
1945-1968:  Nyerere  and  the  Emergence  of  a Socialist 
Strategy,  (London,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1976) , p. 
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18The  position  of  Pirst  Vice-President  is  reserved 
for  the  leader  of  the  government  in  Zanzibar. 
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British  Government , several  hundred  civil  servant:!  were 
retained  on  a contractural  basis.  Those  who  left  were  paid 
their  severance  pay  over  a five  year  period  with  loans 
granted  by  Great  Britain.  This  action,  which  demonstrated 
British  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  new  government, 
served  to  avoid  the  potential  oi  economic  chaos  and  allowed 
progress  to  go  on  in  a relatively  unhampered  manner. 

In  1963,  a Presidential  Commission  was  appointed 
to  survey  the  mechanism  reauired  for  the  formation  of  a 
Democratic  One  Party  State.  The  commission,  with  Kawawa 
serving  as  its  chairman,  functioned  for  two  years  under 
the  restriction  that  their  finding  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  that:  (1)  Tanganyika  be  a republic 

with  an  executive  head  of  state,  (2)  the  rule  of  law  be 
preserved,  (3)  all  citizens  have  eauality,  and  (4)  there 
be  maximum  political  freedom  within  the  context  of  a sin- 
gle national  movement.  Their  recommendations,  which  re- 
flected widespread  support  for  the  above  principles,  were 

19 

included  in  the  1965  Interim  Constitution  of  Tanzania. 

(It  is  again  noted  that  the  country  became  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania  in  October  1964  following  the  union 
of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar.  This  development  was  reflected 
by  changing  the  first  name  of  TA7U  from  Tanganyika  to 
Tanzania. ) 

^Christian  P.  Potholm,  Four  African  Political 
Systems.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J . , Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
1970),  p.  142. 


In  the  relationship  between  the  government  and  the 
party,  the  government  serves  as  senior  partner.  The  TANU 
organization  is  subordinate  to  the  governmental  structure 
at  all  levels.  Since  the  majority  of  the  government's 
leaders  are  also  senior  members  of  TANU,  conflict  and  con- 
fusion are  almost  non-existent  ilong  these  lines  since  the 
party  and  government  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

The  highest  organ  within  TANU  is  the  National 
Conference  which  is  composed  of  400  to  450  members  drawn 
from  all  areas  of  government  and  party  including  the 
National  Assembly,  national,  regional  and  district  TANU 
offices,  and  delegates  from  various  departments  and 
affiliated  organizations.  The  National  Conference  meets 
every  two  years. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of 
18  high-level  party  members  and  is,  in  fact,  the  supreme 
policy-making  body  of  both  the  government  and  the  party. 

It  meets  every  three  months  and  seldom  has  any  of  its 
decisions  circumscribed  by  the  National  Conference  al- 
though provisions  exist  for  such  an  event. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  party  is  the  cell  and  usually 
numbers  approximately  15  members.  Above  the  cell  are  the 
Branch,  District,  and  Regional  Divisions  in  ascending 
order.  Each  of  these  divisions  consists  of  an  executive 
committee  and  an  annual  conference.  While  the  TANU 
constitution  specifies  that  all  party  officials  and 
conference  delegates  must  be  elected,  the  constitution 
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does  not  specify  how  the  elections  are  to  be  conducted. 

The  creation  of  a democratic  one-party  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Julius  Nyerere,  a man  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  political  competition,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a loosely  knit  internal  party  organization. 
All  of  the  national  organs  of  political  expression  were 
encouraged  to  express  themselves  through  the  TANU  organi- 
zation to  ensure  that  political  competition  would  take 
place  within  the  party  and  its  affiliate  structures.  This 
was  in  preference  to  the  establishment  of  a multi-party 
system  where  party  struggles  were  viewed  as  being  more 
disruptive  than  beneficial,  especially  as  election  time 
approached . 

The  establishment  of  Tanzania's  one-party  system 
of  government  where  all  governmental  functions  emminate 
from  the  party  structure  has  been  classified  by  Cranford 
Pratt  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  harmony  and  popular 
will  with  which  Julius  Nyerere  operated.  The  representa- 
tive quality  of  Nyerere' s leadership  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  reasons  he  has  been  so  successful  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  himself  in  control  of  the  party  and  of 
the  state.  Several  rules  were  established  to  insure  that 
the  main  objectives  of  TANU  were  adhered  to  and  which 
permits  Tanzania  to  be  called  a democratic  one-party  state. 
Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Anyone  may  be  nominated  to  hr-  a canaiaate  for 
election  to  the  National  Assembly  if  he  or  she  is  a member 
of  TANU  and  has  the  sunport  of  25  electors. 

2.  TANU  is  not  a closed  and  ideologically  exclu- 
sive party.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  willing  to  accept 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  TANU,  a requirement  that  ex- 
cluded very  few  from  party  membership. 

3.  An  Annual  District  Conference  and  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  TANU  determines  through  interviews 
and  other  means,  which  two  candidates  will  be  permitted  to 
run  for  an  electoral  office. 

4.  No  candidate  may  spend  money  on  his  own  cam- 
paign. 

5.  Election  meetings  are  organized  by  the  District 
Executive  Committee  of  the  party  and  each  meeting  is 
addressed  by  both  candidates  in  the  constituency. 

6.  No  candidate  can  claim  that  he  is  supported  by 
any  prominent  TANU  leader  and  no  one  may  campaign  in  any 
constituency  on  behalf  of  any  candidate. 

7.  No  tribal  language  may  be  used  in  electioneer- 
ing and  no  appeal  may  be  made  to  issues  of  race,  tribe,  or 
religion. 

8.  A three-man  supervisory  team  of  TANU  elders 
from  outside  the  region  attends  all  election  meetings  to 

O'! 

insure  that  these  rules  are  obeyed.  x 
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The  electoral  system  as  outlined  in  part  above 
demonstrates  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  tribalism,  regionalism,  and  factionalism  that 
have  plagued  so  many  other  African  nations.  It  was  hoped 
that  along  these  lines,  national  unity  could  be  achieved 
and  maintained. 

The  Tanzanian  form  of  democracy  is  supported  by 
Julius  Kyerere  through  the  assertion  that  pure  democracy 
was  too  clumsy  for  modern  states  to  conduct  their  affairs. 
He  further  states  that  the  discussion  that  is  tollerated 
and,  in  fact,  promoted,  in  the  TANU  one-party  system  is 
as  democratic  a process  as  possible.  Nyerere  adds: 

To  the  minds  molded  by  Western  parliamentary 
tradition  and  Western  concepts  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions, the  idea  of  an  organized  opposition  group 
has  become  so  familiar  that  its  absence  immediately 
raises  the  cry  of  "dictatorship."  It  is  no  good 
telling  them  that  when  a group  of  100  equals  have  sat 
and  talked  together  until  they  agreed  where  to  dig  a 
well  (and  "until  they  agreed"  implies  that  they  will 
have  produced  many  conflicting  arguments  before  they 
do  eventually  agree),  they  have  practiced  democracy. 
Proponents  of  V/estern  parliamentary  traditions  will 
consider  whether  the  opposition  was  organized  and 
therefore  automatic,  or  whether  it  was  spontaneous 
and  therefore  free.  Only  if  it  was  automatic  will 
they  concede  that  here  was  democracy! 2? 

In  the  above  manner,  Nyerere  denounces  the  view 
that  the  establishment  of  a one-party  system  of  government 
i3  synomous  with  the  destruction  of  the  democratic  process. 
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The  Army  and  Society 

Although  Tanganyika  wan  not,  a battlefield  during 
World  'Var  II,  the  territory  felt  the  impact  of  war  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  manpower  requirements.  During  the 

war,  approximately  92,000  African  Tanganyikans  served  under 

23 

the  banner  of  the  King's  African  Rifles.  These  forces 
fought  with  the  Eritish  in  East  Africa  against  the  Italians, 
in  Madagascar,  and  in  the  Burma  campaign.  Throughout  the 
40  years  that  Tanganyika  was  under  British  control,  the 
Tanganyikan  Army  was  under  British  command  and  tutelage. 

Returning  World  War  II  soldiers  brought  with  them 
a sense  of  nationhood  and  togetherness  gained  while  repre- 
senting their  country  in  combat  in  distant  lands.  This 
feeling  of  nationhood,  however,  was  never  translated  to 
political  terms  or  activity.  This  is  probably  the  result 
of  association  with  Eritish  soldiers  and  their  basically 
apolitical  nature.  A small  force  of  less  than  2000  were 
retained  in  the  army  and  performed  self-defense  and  internal 
security  missions.  The  only  other  experience  the  army  has 
had  in  combat  occurred  between  1952  and  1954  when  a small 
contingency  was  sent  to  Kenya  during  the  Mau  Mau  uprisings. 

When  Tanganyika  received  its  independence,  its 
army  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  African  soldiers  led 
by  British  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers.  This 
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force  totaled  nearly  2000  Africans  including  several  African 
officers,  none  above  the  rank  of  Captain.  * 

On  12  January  1964,  a revolt  took  place  on  the 
island  of  Zanzibar.  Rebel  Africans,  held  down  by  the  ruling 
Sultan  and  the  Arab-controlled  Zanzibar  Nationalist  Party, 
seized  the  police  armory  and  other  government  buildings. 

The  Sultan  fled  the  island.  Resistance  brought  death  to 
500  Arabs  as  the  Afro-Shirazi  Party  took  over  Zanzibar. 

The  Tanganyikan  Rifles,  the  name  given  the  army 
after  independence,  viewed  the  events  on  Zanzibar  as  a 
simple  operation.  As  a result  of  this  and  several  long 
standing  grievances,  the  army  mutinied  just  eight  days 
later.  The  army's  grievances  centered  around  the  desire 
for  an  increase  in  pay  and  Africanization  of  the  officer 
corps.  Soldiers  from  the  First  Battalion  in  Colito 
Barracks,  just  five  miles  outside  Dar  es  Salaam,  moved  in 
on  the  capital  and  commandeered  government  buildings,  the 
airport,  and  the  radio  station.  Since  there  was  no  real 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  poorly  organized,  the  mutineers  took  no  further  action. 

After  meeting  with  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  and  Defense,  the  soldiers  agreed  to  return  to 
their  barracks  while  the  government  reviewed  their  demands 
for  better  pay  and  replacement  of  British  officers.  Some 
soldiers,  however,  did  not  return  to  Colito  but  remained 
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in  Bar  es  Salaam.  Their  contimied  rebelliousness  led  to 
rioting  and  to  the  looting  of  primarily  Asian  shops. 
Seventeen  deaths  were  recorded  as  a result  of  this  action. 

As  negotiations  continued,  it  became  apparant  that  several 
of  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  beginning  to  regret  that 
they  had  failed  to  attempt  an  overthrow  of  the  government. 
They  began  demanding  "blackmail  type"  conditions  which 
caused  the  negotiations  to  reach  a stalemate. 

On  25  January  1964,  British  Commandos,  at  the  re- 
ouest  of  the  Tanganyikan  Government,  arrived  by  helicopter 
and  began  the  task  of  rounding  up  and  disarming  the  army. 
This  also  included  action  against  the  Second  Battalion  in 
Tabora  which  had  joined  in  the  mutiny.  The  disarming 
efforts  went  smoothly  and  no  serious  incidents  were  re- 
corded . 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  civilians  who  took 
part  in  the  rioting,  the  mutiny  had  no  real  effect  on  the 
population.  The  looting  of  primarily  Asian  stores  did  not 
reflect  total  civil  or  military  animosity  toward  Asians. 

Although  the  mutiny  was  repressed,  the  government 
conceded  that  Africanization  of  the  army  had  not  taken 
place  fast  enough.  As  quickly  as  possible,  British  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  were  replaced  by  Africans. 
British  Commandos  remained  in  their  peace  keeping  role  for 
approximately  three  months  when  they  were  replaced  by 
Nigerian  troops  who  remained  in  Tanzania  for  six  more 
months  while  the  army  was  being  totally  reorganized  and 
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staffed.  This  reorganization  was  the  result  of  the  govern- 
ment's realization  that  the  loyalty  of  the  army  could  not 
be  assured  in  its  existing  state.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  the  pay  of  military  personnel.  African 
noncommissioned  officers  were  promoted  to  officer  rank  to 
fill  the  vacancies  created  by  xhe  dismissal  of  British 
officers . 

The  army  was  redesignated  the  Tanzanian  People's 
Defense  Force  (TPDF)  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Sarakikya,  whose  loyalty  during  the  mutiny  was 
unquestioned.  By  1965,  a well-screened  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1300  men  had  been  formed,  organized  in  three 
battalions,  and  stationed  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tabora,  and 
Nachingwea.  The  former  Liberation  Army  of  Zanzibar  was 
incorporated  as  an  integrated  battalion  although  command 
of  it  remained  in  Zanzibar's  control. 

In  an  effort  to  exert  a check  on  political  activi- 
ties within  the  army,  President  Nyerere  appointed  Selemani 
Kitundu,  a regional  commissioner,  to  the  position  of 
Political  Commissar  for  the  defense  forces  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Members  of  the  new  army  were  required  to  be 

members  of  TANU  and  were  given  full  political  rights  as 

25 

well  as  lengthy  indoctrination.  Additionally,  an  army 
reserve  corps  was  formed  from  members  of  the  TANU  Youth 
League.  This  reserve,  the  United  Republic  Volunteer  Corps, 
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was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  secretary- 
general  of  the  party,  John  A.  Nzunda.  These  actions  were 
all  designed  to  reduce  the  potential  of  political  activity 
within  the  army. 

In  an  effort  to  diversify  the  receipt  of  military 
assistance,  British  military  instructors  were  replaced  by 
personnel  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Canada,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Israel  assisted  in  train- 
ing the  police  forces.  This  diversification  of  training, 
however,  has  not  provided  evidence  of  a lack  of  cohesion 
in  the  military. 

Additional  measures  were  taken  to  provide  further 
assurance  of  the  loyalty  of  the  army.  First,  the  army  was 
not  allowed  to  ruminate  in  its  barracks  but  instead,  was 
put  to  work  on  such  nation-building  projects  as  village 
development  and  road  building.  The  new  army  also  announced 
plans  for  self-help  projects  such  as  the  establishment  of 
classes  designed  to  make  every  soldier  literate,  the 
establishment  of  a dairy  farm  in  Tabora,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  poultry,  corn,  and  peanut  farms  by  the  battalions 

27 

in  Dar  es  Salaam  and  Nachingwea. 

All  enlistments  are  voluntary.  Recruits  volun- 
teer in  response  to  recruitment  campaigns  or  as  part  of 
their  two-year  National  service  obligation.  Noncommissioned 
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officers  are  promoted  from  the  ranks  if  they  have  evidenced 
adequate  educational  and  leadership  qualifications. 

Officers  must  be  Tanzanian  citizens,  members  of  TANU,  bet- 
ween the  ages  of  18  and  22,  have  a clean  police  record, 
possess  above  average  educational  qualifications,  and  be 
in  good  health.  The  personnel  requirements  for  this  deli- 
berately small  army  has  not  adversely  affected  the  labor 
market.  The  military  forces  enjoy  a respected  position 
in  society.  Salaries  and  other  conditions  of  service  are 
sufficiently  attractive  that  an  adequate  supply  of  volun- 
teers is  constantly  available.  The  army's  current  strength 
of  approximately  4000  has  been  kept  small  because  of  finan- 
cial constraints,  the  lack  of  any  serious  threat  to 
Tanzania's  sovereignty,  and  the  desire  by  the  government 
not  to  create  an  unwieldy  or  potentially  unreliable  force. 
Nyerere  recognized  the  unreliability  of  the  army  during 
the  1964  mutiny.  Modernization  and  social  improvement  also 
took  precedence  over  the  maintenance  of  a large  military 
force . 

Social  Interactions  and  Economic  Forces 

Tanzania's  pursuit  of  progress  has  been  along 
lines  calling  for  social  interactions  at  all  levels  of 
the  population.  The  concept  of  u jamaa  (familyhood)  is  used 
to  describe  the  Tanzanian  form  of  socialism.  This  concept 
draws  from  the  traditional  African  heritage  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  society  as  an  extension  of  the  basic  family 
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unit.  Ultimately,  it  seeks  to  extend  this  thought  beyond 
tribal  or  national  boundaries  to  include  all  of  Africa. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Tanzania  has  any  thought  of 
exporting  its  political  ideology  for  with  its  small  army 
and  a weak  economy,  it  is  not  in  a position  to  provide 
more  than  moral  support  and  a geographic  area  for  various 
liberation  movements  to  operate  from.  In  addition  to  the 
concept  of  u jamaa,  the  slogan  of  the  party  and  the  nation 
is  Freedom  and  Work  (Uhuru  na  Kazi ) . There  appears  to  be 
little  question  that  the  government's  dedication  to  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  and  work  and  the  lack  of  conspicuous 
consumption  helps  to  stress  the  positive  relationship  bet- 
ween the  government  and  the  people  and  that  in  this  way, 
poverty  seems  to  contribute  to  and  provide  support  for  the 
regime. 28 

No  history  of  traditional  African  Kingdoms  exists 
in  the  plural  society  formed  by  the  more  than  100  tribes 
of  Tanzania.  Tribal  rivalries,  while  existent  to  some 
degree,  did  not  play  a significant  role  in  the  development 
of  the  country  in  either  its  colonial  status  or  in  indepen- 
dence. Most  tribes,  while  occupying  specific  territories, 

live  in  harmony  with  other  tribes  and  many  have  established 

29 

relations  of  mutual  dependence.  The  interactions  of  all 
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tribes  has  Increased  since  Independence  and  the  political 
doctrine  of  u jajnaa  became  widespread  and  accepted. 

Religious  tolerance  is  also  present  in  the  Tanzanian 
society.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  country’s  popula- 
tion adheres  to  various  forms  of  traditional  tribal  reli- 
gions while  the  remainder  is  approximately  evenly  balanced 
between  Islam  and  Christianity.^0 

In  an  attempt  to  promote  the  idea  of  democracy  and 
maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  traditional  authority 
system.  President  Nyerere  was  faced  with  a monumental  task. 
Before  independence,  TANU  exploited  certain  dislocations 
in  traditional  life  for  political  ends.  After  independence, 
however,  it  attempted  to  incorporate  traditional  leader- 
ship into  national  social  plans.  At  a meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tanganyika  Chief's  Convention  in  late 
1961,  Nyerere  informed  the  chiefs  of  the  need  to  de- 
emphasize  the  role  of  the  traditional  chief  in  favor  of 
the  more  democratic  system  the  nation  had  chosen  to  follow. 
Nyerere  stated  that:  "democracy  demanded  that  the  chair- 

man of  local  councils  should  be  elected  but  they  would 
clearly  place  the  chief,  who  in  the  past  had  been  the  sole 
ruler  in  his  chiefdom,  in  an  anomalous  position."  and  that 
"The  problem  was  likely  to  be  a temporary  one  as  the 
educated  sons  of  chiefs  would  not  wish  to  inherit  so  in- 
secure a post  and  would  prefer  to  serve  the  country  in 
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other  ways.  Government  hoped  that  chiefs  would  be  re- 
placed on  their  voluntary  resignation  when  local  condi- 

31 

tions  were  suitable.  Nyerere  was  able  to  satisfactorily 
sway  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  toward  the  idea  of  democ- 
racy without  difficulty.  In  this  way,  he  was  unhampered 
in  his  efforts  to  establish  political  support  at  the 
"grass  roots"  level.  The  transition  of  authority  from  the 
traditional  to  democratic  was  handled  with  relative  smooth- 
ness over  time. 

In  outlining  various  methods  for  social  interaction 

to  take  place,  President  Nyerere  designed  certain  guidelines 

in  what  is  known  as  the  Arusha  Declaration  of  February  1967. 

Perhaps  the  main  purpose  of  the  Declaration  was  to  show 

that  all  segments  of  the  population  were  equally  important 

and  should  progress  together  rather  than  one  progressing 

at  the  expense  of  another,  as  under  the  capitalistic  system. 

The  Declaration  called  for  ending  most  of  the  material 

privileges  of  the  established  elite.  It  demanded  that  the 

state  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  urban  workers  and 

rural  peasants,  repudiated  foreign  aid  as  an  erosion  of 

sovereignty,  and  insisted  on  the  construction  of  a motivat- 

32 

ing  ideology  which  would  unite  and  lead  the  people. 

The  government's  opposition  to  the  development  of  a 
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privileged  class  is  reflected  in  the  following  portions  of 


1 


the  Declaration: 

No  TANU  or  Government  leaders  should  hold  shares  in 
any  company. 

No  TANU  or  Government  leaders  should  hold  director- 
ships in  any  privately-owned  enterprises. 

No  TANU  or  Government  leaders  should  own  houses 
which  he  rents  to  others. 53 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  President  Nyerere  cut 
his  salary  and  those  of  the  Ministers  by  20  per  cent,  and 
those  of  civil  servants  by  10  per  cent.-^  This  action  in 
1966  typified  Nyerere' s desire  for  national  progress  ahead 
of  personal  gain  for  himself  or  his  people. 

It  was  natural  that  this  type  of  program  and  limita- 
tion of  personal  gain  was  not  received  well  by  the  nation's 
elite.  Many  debates  were  conducted  as  a result  of  the 
Declaration  but  the  ability  of  the  "Teacher,"  as  President 

I 

Nyerere  was  affectionately  called,  to  reason,  persuade,  and 
cajole,  overcame  almost  all  open  objections.  Those  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  explain  to  their  constituents 

the  basis  for  their  objections  were  hard  pressed  to  do  so 

i 

and  as  a result,  tempered  their  overt  reactions. 

'.Vhile  Tanzania  was  left  with  the  British  system 
of  government,  President  Nyerere  chose  the  path  of 
socialism  based  on  the  extended  family  concept  as  indicated 
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earlier.  Nyerere's  idea  was  that  if  the  nation's  primary 
goal  was  to  be  development,  the  use  of  any  system  other 
than  socialism  would  not  benefit  the  society  at  large  but 
would  primarily  benefit  only  a small  segment  of  the  society. 
In  a sense,  Nyerere  related  the  country  to  the  tribe-family 
concept  with  the  governmental  leader  (himself)  as  the  tribal 
leader  or  father  of  the  family.  Above  all.  President 
Nyerere  charted  a course  for  his  country  which  reflected  a 
total  unwillingness  to  subordinate  his  country's  indepen- 
dence for  any  reason,  political  or  economic. 

Nyerere  was  not  willing  to  accept  assistance  of 
any  sort  where  the  requirement  for  or  implication  of  ex- 
ternal control  existed.  Y/hile  socialism  was  the  internal 
policy,  international  activities  were  of  a non-aligned 
nature.  Cooperation  with  and  assistance  from  all  forms  of 
government  were  welcomed  as  long  as  the  basic  requirement 
to  stay  away  from  internal  meddling  was  met. 

Tanzania's  economic  stability  has  been  question- 
able since  prior  to  independence.  When  independence  came 
without  the  corresponding  arrival  of  anticipated  foreign 
capital,  serious  "belt  tightening"  measures  had  to  be 
taken.  The  search  for  diversified  foreign  assistance  re- 

^Julius  K.  Nyerere,  Freedom  and  Unity/Uhuru  na 
Urnoia,  (Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  Oxford  University  Press, 

1966 ) , p.  168. 

^Potholm,  p.  174. 
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suited  from  more  them  a desire  to  reduce  dependence  on 

Great  Britain.  Investments  were  sorely  needed  from  any 

possible  source.  To  date,  Tanzania  has  received  aid  from 

the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  the 

People’s  Republic  of  China,  France,  both  Germanies,  Israel, 

37 

and  several  other  countries.  Tanzania's  initial  efforts 
were  toward  building  and  improving  its  educational  system 
and  then  its  economic  base. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  been  the  largest 
single  provider  of  assistance  to  date.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China's  grant  of  an  interest  free  loan  exceed- 
ing $400  million  to  build  the  Tanzanian  half  of  the 
Tanzanian-Zambian  Railroad  Authority  was  the  largest  single 
loan  by  a Communist  government,  exceeding  the  $325  million 

70 

Soviet  financed  Aswan  High  Dam  project. 

For  more  than  three  years,  15,000  Chinese  and 
15,000  Tanzanians  worked  on  the  Tanzanian  portion  of  the 
railroad.  This  provided  much  needed  capital  for  Tanzania 
not  only  through  the  15,000  jobs  directly  related  to  the 
railroad,  but  also  from  the  thousands  of  other  indirectly 
related  jobs.  These  additional  jobs  came  from  service 
connected  activities  and  jobs  created  by  the  railroad 

^Potholm,  p.  175. 

^John  G.  Nettleton.  The  TANZAM.  Railroad:  The 

PRC  in  Africa  versus  United  States  Interests.  (Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  Air  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Air  University,  1974),  p.  65. 
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itself.  Additionally,  in  order  for  the  railroad  to  be 
functional  as  intended,  it  required  major  work  on  the  port 
facilities  of  Dar  es  Salaam.  Economic  activity  of  all 
calibers  were  created  or  increased  by  the  railroad  project. 

The  aspects  of  technical  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  various  countries  has  often  required  that  re- 
payments include  the  import  of  consumer  items  which  has 
hampered  internal  development  in  consumer  related  products. 
However,  the  benefits  of  aid  has  generally  outweighed  the 
disadvantages.  Economic  stability,  while  not  immediately 
visible,  is  being  approached  slowly  and  systematically. 

The  nationalization  of  potentially  disruptive  organizations 
such  as  labor  unions  has  tremendously  assisted  the  govern- 
ment in  avoiding,  or  at  least  controlling  internally  in- 
duced economic  crises.  At  the  same  time,  little  objection 
has  been  voiced  by  the  population  because  of  the  highly 
favo!  results  the  government-run  unions  have  produced. 

Alex*.  MacDonald  cites  an  example  of  the  benefits  gained 

by  the  government-run  labor  union: 

Even  those  who  questioned  the  wisdom  or  ethics  of 
the  government  take-over  of  the  labor  movement  could 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  1965  report  by  Minister 
of  Labor  Kamaliza  on  the  first-year  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Union  of  Tanganyika  Workers.  Labor 
strife,  the  Minister  reported,  had  been  almost  eli- 
minated. During  1962,  the  year  prior  to  NUTA' s sup- 
planting the  Tanganyika  Federation  of  Labor,  there  had 
been  417,500  man-days  of  work  lost  because  of  industrial 
disputes.  In  1964,  only  5,855  had  been  lost. 


^Pratt,  p.  171. 
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In  the  same  period  ....  the  average  wage  of 
Tanzania's  400,000-odd  workers  had  increased  44  per 
cent:  from  $17.08  to  $24.64  a month. 4® 

The  Effect  of  International  Relations 

As  indicated  earlier,  Tanzania  has  pursued  a course 
of  non-alignment  and  independence  while  receiving  assistance 
from  a multitude  of  nations.  The  gamut  of  donors  is  not 
in  itself  remarkable  or  unusual  but  Tanzania's  apparent 
commitment  to  an  independent  course  of  action  despite  all 
manner  of  aid  and  her  success  at  adhering  to  that  policy 
i s unusual . 

Tanzania  was  in  the  company  of  a number  of  African 
nations  in  her  opposition  to  such  global  events  as  the 
French  nuclear  tests  in  the  Sahara  and  the  United  States 
paratroop  operation  in  the  Congo  (1964).  She  eagerly 
accepted  Nigerian  military  assistance  following  the  mutiny 
of  the  Tanzanian  Army  but  was  the  first  African  state  to 
recognize  the  breakaway  regime  of  Biafra  three  years  later 
(1967).  In  spite  of  African  opposition  to  her  stand  re- 
garding Biafra,  Tanzania  continued  to  champion  the 
Biafrian  claim  to  nationhood . ^ 

In  1965,  Tanzania  expelled  more  than  300  U.  S. 

Peace  Corps  workers  after  diplomatic  quarrels  over 
Tanzania's  receipt  of  military  assistance  from  the  People's 

^°MacDonald,  p.  233. 

^Potholm,  p.  175. 
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Republic  of  China.  The  U.  3.  State  Department's  protest 
of  Chinese  military  involvement  in  Tanzania  drew  an  angry 
reaction  from  President  Nyerere.  He  stated  that:  "This 

country  is,  in  fact,  completely  Western:  in  government, 

in  business,  in  schools,  ....  Now  I make  a little  attempt 
to  be  nonaligned  and  the  West  asks  me  if  I realize  the  risk 
I'm  taking.  The  maximum  risk  is  that  the  army  will  revolt. 
My  army  revolted  in  January  and  it  was  not  trained  by 
Chinese."42 

Tanzania  has  jointly  courted  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  while  often  expounding  views 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  her  benefactors.  iVhen 
the  Chinese  were  negotiating  the  terms  of  the  Tanzanian- 
Zambian  Railroad,  Tanzania  voiced  direct  opposition  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  be  unseated  in  the 
United  Nations  although  she  did  favor  the  seating  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Despite  this,  the  bulk  of 
assistance  received  by  Tanzania  in  the  late-1960  and 
early-1970  time  frame  came  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

In  Africa,  Tanzania  favors  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  internal  political  unity  and  independence 
from  foreign  influence.  It  is  positively  committed  to  the 
liberation  of  those  Africans  still  under  minority  govern- 
ments. By  1970,  Tanzania  had  taken  the  responsibility  for 

42 


MacDonald,  p.  206. 
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caring  for  more  than  40,000  refugees  from  southern  Africa 
and  the  Congo.  0 A number  of  liberation  movements  are 
headquartered  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and 
helped  establish  the  East  African  Community  and  East 
African  Common  Market  with  Uganua  and  Kenya. 

Julius  Nyerere,  the  father  of  Tanzania,  and 
evangelist  for  African  independence  and  unity  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  African  spokesmen  of  modern  times.  Having 
realized  his  goal  of  independence  for  his  country,  his 
views  regarding  the  unification  of  Africa  are  summed  up 
in  this  quote: 

African  nationalism  will  not  have  triumphed  until 
three  conditions  are  fulfilled.  First,  the  whole  of 
Africa  must  be  free  from  foreign  rule.  Second,  African 
nationalism  must  become  an  instrument  of  African  unity. 
Third,  the  freedom  of  nation-states  must  be  followed 
by  the  maximum  possible  freedom  for  the  individual 
within  the  political  unit.  Until  these  three  desiderata 
are  achieved,  the  current  African  revolution  will  not 
be  complete. 


^Potholm,  p.  174. 
^MacDonald,  p.  237. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSES  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

.Ve  will  now  apply  Welch's  factors  leading  to  mili- 
tary intervention  (FLMl)  to  the  conditions  outlined  in 
Chapters  II  and  III  to  explain  the  advent  of  military  re- 
gimes in  Nigeria  and  the  continuation  of  civil  rule  in 
Tanzania. 

Prestige  of  Political  Parties 

The  major  difficulty  that  Nigeria  experienced  in 
the  realm  of  political  parties  was  that  no  party  truly 
represented  goals  and  values  that  spread  across  regional 
boundaries.  No  political  organization  represented  a cross- 
section  of  Nigeria.  Instead,  the  political  atmosphere  was 
clouded  by  regionalism  and  factionalism  begun  by  the 
colonial  powers  and  perpetuated  through  tribal  jealouses 
and  mistrust. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  the  existence  of 
Nigeria  as  an  independent  state,  the  prestige  of  the 
various  political  parties  remained  relatively  high  in  the 
ethnic  or  regional  arenas  in  which  they  operated.  The 
publicly  obvious  misuse  of  power  and  authority  eventually 
brought  about  the  total  destruction  of  the  government  in 
the  Western  Region.  Internal  security  operations  conducted 
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by  the  military  further  complicated  the  already  disrupted 


nature  of  life  in  the  region.  Not  only  did  the  party  in 
power  suffer  from  these  events,  but  a general,  almost 
nation-wide  distrust  of  politicians  and  political  parties 
was  fostered.  This  distrust,  however,  was  directed  at 
opposition  parties  more  so  than  at  parties  in  general. 
Available  evidence  suggests  that  this  political  crisis 
served  as  the  final  insult  that  prompted  military  inter- 
vention in  the  January  1966  coup  by  elements  of  the  Nigerian 
Army. 

Additionally,  the  existence  of  political  alliances 
did  not  signal  the  merger  of  political  ideologies.  Indica- 
tions are  that  these  alliances  were  strictly  marriages  of 
conveniences  and  not  of  love.  Each  was  designed  to  either 
preclude  a party  from  retaining  political  control  or  was 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  power  in  being.  The  pursuit  of 
the  corrupt  system  of  rewards  was  the  basic  unifying  force 
which  created  many  of  the  alliances.  While  these  facts 
may  not  be  unusual  when  compared  to  other  alliance  systems, 
they  reflect  a system  centered  around  efforts  toward 
personal  benefits  rather  than  nationalist  goals. 

The  political  environment  in  Nigeria  gradually 
became  praetorian.  The  national  leaders  occupied  posi- 
tions of  authority  but  did  not  rule  the  country.  Their 
policies  were  not  considered  as  binding  by  all  political 
actors.  Each  region  conducted  its  political  activities 
in  nearly  an  autonomous  manner.  Further,  the  ability  of 
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f.'ajor  General  Ironsi  tc  quickly  "defang"  the  coup  leaders 
and  assume  complete  control  of  the  government  is  evidence 
of  the  praetorian  nature  of  Nigerian  politics. 

The  Tanzanian  political  atmosphere  was  completely 
different.  Its  major  political  party,  the  Tanzanian 
African  National  Union  (TANU),  never  suffered  from  a loss 
of  prestige  nor  did  any  of  the  other  political  parties  that 
initially  existed. 

i/hile  TANU  was  not  without  political  opposition, 
this  opposition  was  conducted  in  an  open  and  legitimate 
manner.  The  period  when  government  pressure  on  TANU 
existed  was  also  a period  when  TANU's  prestige  and  member- 
ship were  on  the  increase  among  native  black  Africans.  The 
international  esteem  of  both  Julius  Nyerere  and  TANU  in- 
creased during  this  same  time  frame. 

Tanzania's  development  into  a one-party  state  re- 
sulted from  a combination  of  dwindling  objection  to  TANU 
by  the  European  community  and  TANU's  increasing  calls  for 
national  political  unification.  The  previous  exclusion  of 
non-blacks  from  membership  in  TANU  had  ceased  by  1958. 

The  visible  evidence  of  this,  the  appointment  of  Lady 
Chesham  to  TANU's  Executive  Committee,  served  to  counter 
many  of  the  European's  objections  and  demonstrated  the 
true  nature  of  TANU's  nonracial  policy. 

Of  the  two  examples,  only  Nigeria  evidences  this 
element  of  FLMI . It  is  noted  however,  that  the  lost 
prestige  was  not  the  result  of  either  a reliance  on  force. 
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or  a stress  for  unanimity.  Instead,  it  resulted  from  a 
denial  of  political  choice  through  fraudulent  election 


means . 

Relationship  Among  Politicians 

The  relationship  among  Nigerian  politicians  has 
historically  been  filled  with  distrust  and  intrigue.  These 
conditions  were  primarily  the  result  of  tribal  and/or 
regional  attitudes  and  not  the  result  of  direct  or  per- 
sonal animosity  between  individuals.  Each  political  party's 
attempt  to  achieve  advantages  for  its  tribe  or  region 
accelerated  the  mistrust  that  typified  political  maneuver- 
ing. 

The  conflict  between  Premier  Akintola  and  Chief 
Awolowo  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  severe  intra-party 
disharmony  where  individual  personalities  were  the  causal 
factors.  Nigerian  politics  was  noted  more  for  its  tribal 
and  regional  orientation  than  for  reliance  on  specific  per- 
sonalities. The  dominant  person  in  each  of  the  political 
parties  was  viewed  as  representative  of  the  party  rather 
than  an  individual  personality.  This  is  the  reason  that  so 
few  personalities  were  mentioned  especially  from  the 
Eastern  and  Mid- Western  Regions.  The  political  parties  of 
Nigeria  were  developed  along  regional  lines  not  because  of 
schisms  between  personalities  but  because  of  uncompromis- 
ing tribal  differences. 


Tanzania's  politicians  were  not  noted  for  the 
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close  harmony  of  their  relationship  especially  during  the 
pre-independence  days.  Personality  and  procedural  dif- 
ferences led  to  the  defection  from  TANU  of  such  leaders 
as  Zuberi  Mtemvu  and  the  formation  of  several  opposition 
political  parties.  The  primary  nature  of  this  opposition 
was,  however,  centered  around  policy  and  procedure  rather 
than  personality.  As  a result,  Mtemvu  and  others  were 
able  to  rejoin  TANU  and  add  a unifying  effect  to  the 
political  atmosphere.  Nyerere's  strongest  opposition  came 
from  Ivor  Bayldon,  the  chairman  of  the  United  Tanganyika 
Party.  Again,  the  bulk  of  this  opposition  was  political 
and  not  personal . 

Almost  all  interest  groups  are  represented  within 
the  TANU  structure.  Political  discussions  from  disaffected 
elements  are  encouraged  in  order  to  forestall  factionalism. 
Political  discussions  generally  are  centered  around  the 
speed  with  which  TANU  goals  should  be  achieved  or  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  the  attempt  to  reach  these  goals  rather 
than  on  the  goals  themselves.  The  charismatic  nature  of 
Nyerere's  leadership  had  reduced  the  tendency  for  direct 
personal  confrontations. 

In  viewing  the  Tanzanian  political  system,  Irving 
Markowitz  notes  that: 

Nyerere  welcomes  a system  of  opposition  within  a 
stipulated  consensus  for  practical  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical consideration.  This  assumes  that  public 
debate  will  bring  out  more  of  the  facts,  that  bureau- 
crats and  officials  will  be  less  able  to  hide  their 
faults  and  inequities,  and  that  popular  participation 
in  government  will  result  in  increased  popular  support 
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of  the  government.^ 

The  above  statement  reflects  Nyerere's  attempt 
to  establish  a democratic  system  in  a forum  type  of  at- 
mosphere. This  type  of  system  also  allows  him  to  maintain 
political  control  over  disaffected  elements. 

The  nationalist  movement  prior  to  independence  was 
relatively  unaffected  by  the  differences  found  in  the  black 
political  parties  of  both  countries.  The  goal  of  ridding 
the  country  of  alien  rule  was  practically  universal  in 
both  Nigeria  and  Tanzania.  One  major  difference  is  that  in 
Nigeria,  no  leader  arose  above  the  tribal/regional  basis 
to  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  while  in  Tanzania,  one 
did. 

Of  the  two  examples,  this  factor  of  Welch's  FLMI 
is  reflected  more  in  the  political  atmosphere  that  existed 
in  the  Western  Region  of  Nigeria  between  1963  and  1965 
tha?.  in  any  period  of  Tanzanian  politics. 

Likelihood  of  External  Intervention 

A study  of  the  history  and  attitudes  of  each 
country  indicates  that  neither  is  likely  to  experience 
direct  intervention  by  an  external  power  other  than  by 
invitation.  The  two  coups  of  1966  and  the  civil  war  bet- 
ween 1967  and  1970  failed  to  lead  to  external  involvement 

^"Irving  Leonard  Markowitz,  Power  and  Class  in 
Africa:  An  Introduction  to  Change  and  Conflict  in  African 
Politics , (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 

1977)  ;'p.  296. 
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of  a direct  nature  in  Nigeria.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  any  nation  even  considered  taking  overt  action 
during  any  of  the  mentioned  periods  of  crisis  in  Nigeria. 

The  lack  of  any  significant  periods  of  crisis  in  Tanzania 
other  than  the  army's  mutiny  also  fails  to  show  any  intent 
by  an  outside  power  to  intervene  in  Tanzania’s  domestic 
affairs.  The  use  of  British  and  Nigerian  forces  to  restore 
order  in  Tanzania  was  at  the  specific  request  of  the  legiti- 
mate government  in  power  and  was  terminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  neither  govern- 
ment would  hesitate  to  call  for  outside  assistance  in  any 
situation  that  its  domestic  forces  could  not  adequately 
cope  with.  This  factor  was  insignificant  for  this  study. 

Demonstration  Effect 

As  indicated  in  the  Nigerian  Chapter,  a number  of 
African  nations  experienced  military  coups  just  before  the 
January  1966  coup  in  Nigeria.  While  the  internal  situation 
in  Nigeria  was  the  major  basis  for  the  coup,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exempt  the  effect  of  the  success  experienced 
by  military  elements  of  other  countries  in  their  coup 
attempts.  The  same  reasons  that  coup  leaders  in  other 
countries  gave  for  their  takeovers  were  given  by  the 
Nigerian  coup  leaders.  The  decision  to  assassinate  cer- 
tain key  officials  also  occurred  in  many  of  the  earlier 
coups  for  reasons  as  insuring  a smoother  transition  of 
authority  rather  than  reasons  related  to  personality  or 
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procedural  conflicts.  An  additional  factor  is  that,  not 
only  are  the  five  countries  that  experienced  military  coups 
located  in  the  same  geographic  area,  the  coups  mentioned 
all  occurred  within  a 60-day  period.  It  is  intuitively 
likely  that  the  demonstration  effect  played  a role. 

The  leaders  of  the  army  mutiny  in  Tanzania  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  led  toward  their  action  after  viewing 
the  successful  overthrow  of  the  government  in  Zanzibar, 
an  independent  country  at  the  time.  They  followed  the  same 
action  with  the  exception  that  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
actual  takeover  of  government  installations  and  buildings 
as  had  occurred  in  Zanzibar. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
Nigeria  and  Tanzania  were  significantly  affected  by  mili- 
tary actions  which  took  place  in  other  countries.  By 
classifying  the  army  mutiny  in  Tanzania  as  a case  of  inter- 
vention, it  can  be  said  that  military  elements  intervened 
in  the  politics  of  both  countries  partly  as  a result  of 
the  demonstration  effect. 

Domestic  Jocial  Interaction 

The  manifestation  of  social  antagonisms  charac- 
terized daily  life  in  Nigeria.  Each  of  the  three  major 
tribes  assumed  that  at  least  one  of  the  other  tribes  was, 
in  some  way,  against  it.  While  unions  of  I bo  and  Yoruba 
or  Hausa  and  Yoruba  have  existed,  never  has  there  existed 
a union  of  Ibo,  Hausa,  and  Yoruba.  The  traditional  posi- 
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tions  of  leadership  have  been  stronger  in  the  Northern 
Region  because  of  the  historical  development  of  the  country 
which  depicted  the  dominance  of  the  Hausa  and  Fulani  tribes 
ruling  as  a result  of  their  association  with  commercial 
elements  of  North  Africa.  The  trend  toward  reversing  this 
situation  began  with  commercializing  the  coastal  areas, 
which  created  greater  advantages  for  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Regions.  Oil,  found  primarily  in  the  Eastern 
Region,  also  brought  heavy  external  influence  to  this  area 
and  more  educational  advantages  in  order  to  create  tech- 
nical expertise  in  the  native  labor  market.  Knowledgable 
Nigerian  sources  state  that  the  Ibo  people  have  provided 
more  technicians,  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  specialists 
than  any  other  tribe  on  both  a numerical  and  percentage 
basis.  Yet,  British  administration  of  the  country  created 
conditions  which  remained  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
northern  dominance  while  promoting  regionalistic  tendencies. 
Actions  such  as  these  served  only  to  aggravate  the  social 
and  political  climates.  Inter-tribal  and  inter-regional 
interactions  were  based  on  the  pursuit  of  political  con- 
trols and  the  system  of  spoils  it  provided.  While  a 
specific  date  can  be  given  to  show  when  Nigeria  attained 
statehood,  no  date  exists  for  it  becoming  a nation.  The 
only  goal  that  ever  transcended  tribal,  religious,  and 
regional  barriers  was  the  mutual  desire  for  self-government 
in  lieu  of  alien  domination.  Nationalist  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  elusive.  Political  interactions 
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have  reflected  and/or  caused  this  condition  in  the  Nigerian 
society. 

In  the  Tanzanian  setting,  social  interactions 
have  been  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Deliberate  and 
effective  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  tribalism, 
racism,  and  regionalism.  The  political  party  structure  is, 
and  has  always  been,  built  along  lines  promoting  national 
unity  in  politics  and  society.  The  political  elite  have 
been  kept  from  profiting  from  the  development  of  the  nation 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  fortunates.  The  social  inter- 
actions promulgated  by  this  system  were  characterized  by 
harmonious  relations.  This  is  not  to  say  that  serious 
disagreements  have  not  existed  in  the  system.  The  political 
party  has  taken  action  to  promote  the  exchange  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  ideals  and  has  provided  a workable 
format  for  the  public  to  air  its  grievances  and  participate 
in  an  open  and  free  electoral  process.  The  military  has 
been  interwoven  into  the  nation's  entirety  from  economic 
to  social  to  political.  The  nation's  goals  and  objectives 
have  seldom  been  major  political  issues.  Instead,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  questions  of  speed  and  methodology. 

The  progressive  record  the  party  has  to  show  detracts  from 
the  arguments  of  those  who  might  advocate  a tremendous 
deviation  in  tactics. 

‘Vhile  both  countries  have  a multitude  of  indigenous 
languages,  only  Tanzania  has  an  African  language  as  its 
official  national  language.  iSwahili  carries  neither  of 
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the  negative  potentials  of  belonging  specifically  to  a 
particular  tribe  or  of  being  a carry  over  from  colonial 
government.  In  addition  to  English,  all  persons  in  Nigeria 
must  learn  the  language  of  the  major  tribe  in  their  region 
in  order  to  adequately  communicate  and/or  do  business  out- 
side of  their  local  village.  Language,  in  this  sense,  has 
been  more  successfully  used  in  Tanzania  as  an  African 
oriented  unifying  factor  for  domestic  social  interactions. 

A similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to  religion. 
Nigeria's  population  is  composed  of  approximately  44  per 
cent  Muslims,  22  per  cent  Christians,  and  the  balance 
subscribing  to  traditional  African  religions.  The  reli- 
gions are  primarily  distributed  along  regional  lines  with 
Muslims  dominating  the  north,  Christians  the  east,  and 
traditional  African  religions  dominating  the  west.  This 
situation  adds  an  additional  complicating  factor  to  the 
phenomenon  of  regionalism.  Tanzania's  religions  are  more 
evenly  distributed  and  have  become  extremely  flexible  over 
the  years.  Religion  is  not  a significant  factor  in 
Tanzania,  while  it  is  in  Nigeria  because  of  its  regional 
distribution. 

All  of  these  facts  indicate  that  domestic  social 
interactions  tend  to  be  highly  complicated  and  of  a non- 
cohesive  nature  in  Nigeria,  while  the  unifying  principle 
of  u ,1  am aa  exists  in  Tanzania. 

Economic  Factors 
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The  Nigerian  Civil  War  severely  strained  the 
economic  infrastructure  of  Nigeria  and  drained  its  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Prior  to  1970,  Nigeria's  economy  was 
heavily  centered  around  agriculture.  However,  the  wide- 
spread nature  of  corruption  in  the  Nigerian  economy  has 
restricted  its  efforts  toward  economic  as  well  as  political 
stability.  The  diversity  of  foreign  economic  assistance 
has  tended  to  be  somewhat  of  a stabilizing  factor.  The 
existence  of  large  oil  reserves  in  Nigeria  has  greatly 
increased  the  potential  sources  of  economic  assistance. 

Nigeria  has  continued  to  favor  western  political  and 
economic  styles  but  has  not  hesitated  to  seek  and  accept 
economic  support  from  Communist  governments  as  well. 

Nigeria,  as  a result,  has  been  able  to  avoid  instituting 
policies  of  an  austere  nature  and  has  few  real  problems 
in  this  area. 

The  austere  economic  policies  of  Tanzania  have 
existed  since  it  gained  independence  and  have  been  the 
result  of  both  natural  disasters  and  the  non-receipt  of 
anticipated  foreign  investment.  The  greatest  single 
source  of  economic  assistance  has  come  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  whose  outlined  procedures  for  repayment 
have  led  to  some  of  the  factors  that  limit  the  potential 
for  economic  stability.  These  procedures  called  for  the 
purchase  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods  which,  in  turn, 
have  restricted  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  based 
economy.  As  of  the  early  1970' s nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
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available  work  force  was  involved  in  subsistance  farming 
which  adds  little  to  economic  growth  for  modern  nations. 

The  initial  establishment  of  austere  policies 
served  as  an  agitant  to  the  political  elite  and  urbanized 
segments  of  the  population.  Much  of  the  verbalized  objec- 
tion, however,  were  calmed  by  President  Nyerere's  use  of 
public  discussions  which  made  rejection  of  his  policies 
difficult  for  politicians  and  other  wealthy  men  to  explain 
to  the  public.  As  a result,  both  the  good  and  bad  have 
been  shared  by  everyone  to  some  degree  and  this  has  re- 
duced the  potential  for  the  perception  of  relative  depri- 
vation to  be  of  significance  in  the  society.  Tanzania, 
having  experienced  greater  amounts  of  economic  malaise, 
has  not  been  on  the  border  of  economic  collapse.  Its 
experiences,  however,  are  more  closely  associated  with 
this  factor  of  the  FLMI . 

Corruption  and  Inefficiency 

Reams  of  material  have  been  written  regarding 
corruption  in  Nigeria.  If  any  factor  can  easily  be  re- 
lated to  Nigerian  life,  the  one  requiring  the  least  effort 
and  for  which  there  is  the  most  supportive  evidence  is 
corruption  and  inefficiency.  Graft,  corruption,  nepotism, 
and  intra-tribal  favoritism  abounded  within  the  Nigerian 
system.  The  widespread  and  almost  universally  accepted 
nature  of  corruption  in  Nigeria  became  almost  directly 
related  to  efficiency.  Efficiency  was  more  common  when 
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urged  through  the  payment  of  bribes  or  the  promise  of  other 
benefits.  The  professed  reason  for  the  January  1966  coup 
was  to  depose  Nigeria's  corrupt  government.  This  action 
received  additional  impetus  from  the  crises  in  the  Western 
Region  between  1964  and  1966.  The  blatant  misuse  of  public 
funds  coupled  with  the  misuse  of  political  authority 
spurred  the  military  to  action  as  a self-professed  re- 
vitalizing and  cleansing  force. 

The  experience  of  inefficiency  was  common  to  both 
Nigeria  and  Tanzania  especially  during  the  period  when 
expatriates  were  being  replaced  with  native  blacks  who, 
many  times,  learned  their  jobs  as  they  performed  them. 
Tanzania's  experience  in  this  area  was  less  noticeable 
in  comparison  because  it  lacked  corruption  to  the  extent 
that  it  tended  to  illegitimize  government  and  politics. 

Major  efforts  were  taken  by  Tanzania  to  control  and  make 
less  disruptive  any  acts  of  government  that  might  border 
on  corruption.  The  Arusha  Declaration  provided  specific 
guidelines  which  tended  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
blatantly  corrupt  practices  or  profiteering  in  government. 
The  adoption  of  the  concept  of  u jamaa  in  the  pursuit  of 
African  Socialism  also  tended  to  reduce  or  control  practices 
of  an  openly  corrupt  nature. 

Additionally,  political  promises  were  never  totally 
ignored  in  Tanzania.  Strong,  continuous,  and  well  planned 
efforts  were  undertaken  to  industrialize  the  country  and 
provide  continuous  feedback  as  to  the  status  of  the 
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situation.  Hard  work,  shared  adversities,  and  patience 
were  the  prescribed  national  character  for  Tanzania.  In 
contrast,  Nigeria  displayed  ill-conceived  economic  objec- 
tives, unrealistic  ventures  into  industrialization  and  a 
number  of  other  traits  which  did  not  reflect  favorably  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  government. 

Concerning  corruption,  Markowitz  writes: 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  another  factor  in 
corruption  is  the  difference  in  status  and  education 
between  civil  servants  and  their  clients.  The  African 
bureaucrat,  a high  school  or  university  graduate, 
leads  a style  of  life  that  puts  him  on  a different 
plane  from  the  illiterate  peasant  or  laborer,  for 
whom  government  appears  remote  and  terrifying  in  its 
regulations:  "In  approaching  a civil  servant  the 

peasant  is  not  generally  an  informed  citizen  seeking 
a service  to  which  he  is  entitled  but  a subject  seeking 
to  appease  a powerful  man  whose  ways  he  cannot  fathom; 
where  the  modern  citizen  might  demand,  he  begs  or 
flatters."2 

Tanzania's  efforts  to  improve  education  have  been  tremendous 
especially  considering  the  economic  base  from  which  it  has 
to  operate.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  Tanzanian  child- 
ren attend  primary  school  with  approximately  5 per  cent  in 

•5 

secondary  levels.  This  compares  with  approximately  1 per 
cent  of  Nigeria's  children  in  school  through  the  secondary 


2 

Ibid . , p.  304.  Citing  James  C.  3cott,  Comparative 
Political  Corruption,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. , Prentice- 
Hall , 1972),  p.  IX. 

^Allison  B.  Herrick  and  others.  Area  Handbook 
for  Tanzania,  DA  Pam  550-62,  ( Washington , tJ . 3.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1968),  p.  viii. 
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level. ^ 

Military  Power  Politics 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Nigerian  Army  became  highly 
involved  in  the  power  politics  of  its  country.  Its  over- 
throw of  the  government  adequately  demonstrates  that  it 
was  aware  of  the  power  it  possessed.  During  the  five  years 
between  independence  and  military  intervention,  the  army 
was  called  upon  to  establish  or  restore  order  on  several 
occasions.  In  each  of  these  experiences,  the  army  became 
more  involved  in  political  situations  and  created  severe 
public  consequences.  The  last  use  of  the  military  prior 
to  direct  intervention  on  the  national  level  in  1965  aided 
in  extending  and  furthering  the  disrupted  nature  of  life 
at  the  regional  level.  Other  than  when  Major  General  Irons! 
initially  contacted  key  civilian  leaders  of  government, 
during  the  height  of  the  January  Coup,  no  serious  considera- 
tion was  voiced  regarding  the  military  returning  the 
government  to  civilian  leadership.  The  Nigerian  military 
fully  realizes  its  power  and  has  shown  no  indication  of 
relinquishing  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  army  mutiny  in  1964, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Tanzanian  military  has  been 
involved  in  internal  security  operations  where  it  could 

^Harold  D.  Nelson  and  Others,  Area  Handbook  for 
Nigeria,  DA  Pam  550-157,  (Washington,  U.  3.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972),  p.  viii. 
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realize  its  potential  to  Influence  or  displace  government 
leaders.  After  reorganization,  it  became  highly  politized 
organizationally  while  remaining  apolitical  functionally. 

The  Tanzanian  military  does  not  evidence  this  aspect  of 
the  FLMI  while  the  Nigerian  clearly  does. 

Conclusions 

In  analyzing  the  findings  in  these  two  countries 
and  applying  them  to  Welch's  FLMI,  the  following  insights 
were  gained. 

1.  Nigeria  evidences  six  of  the  eight  factors  of 

the  FLMI.  The  only  two  areas  not  applicable  to  Nigeria 
were:  (a)  the  likelihood  of  external  intervention,  and 

(b)  the  existence  of  economic  instability.  All  other  areas 
were  found  to  exist  and  assist  in  explaining  the  reason  for 
military  intervention. 

2.  Only  two  of  the  areas  were  applicable  to  condi- 
tions in  Tanzania.  These  were  the  presence  of  a demonstra- 
tion effect  caused  by  the  revolt  in  Zanzibar  and  the  exis- 
tence of  economic  instability.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  severity  of  the  factor  was  relatively  mild. 

The  army's  mutiny  was  short  lived,  conceived  with  limited 
objectives,  poorly  led,  and  rapidly  resolved.  Economic 
weaknesses  continue  to  exist  but  not  to  the  point  of 
approaching  political  collapse.  Sufficient  sources  of 
foreign  assistance  have  been  located  and  economic  progress 
continues,  though  slowly. 
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3.  The  use  of  Welch's  FLMI  shows  that  the  existence 
of  so  many  factors  made  military  intervention  in  Nigeria 
not  only  likely  but  inevitable.  It  appears,  from  both 
analysis  and  admissions,  that  the  most  significant  of  the 
factors  as  far  as  Nigeria  is  concerned  was  the  corrupt 
nature  of  the  Nigerian  government.  Yet,  it  may  be  that  this 
reason  was  cited  because  the  existence  of  such  an  open  dis- 
play of  corruption  constitutes  a condition  more  easily 
identified  and  one  which  tends  to  lend  more  legitimacy  to 
military  intervention.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  practices  that  were  condemned  by  the  coup  makers  were 
eliminated  or  even  reduced  following  the  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Similarly,  it  is  highly  possible  that  the 
attacks  against  the  Ibos  in  northern  Nigeria  were,  at  least 
in  part,  used  to  disguise  efforts  to  eliminate  specific 
individuals  from  the  military  without  the  risk  of  the 
destruction  of  the  military  as  an  organization.  A.  R. 
Luckham  notes  that: 

To  make  a direct  attack  on  senior  officers  would 
be  to  challenge  the  entire  authority  systems  of  the 
army.  In  contrast,  hostilities  of  other  kinds,  such 
as  that  between  different  ethnic  groups,  do  not  run 
up  against  the  same  kind  of  constraint  and  this  may 
help  to  explain  why  antagonisms  in  the  army  gravitated 
during  1966  towards  ethnic  and  regional  conflicts  in 
so  freewheeling  a manner. ^ 


^Markowitz,  p.  318.  Citing  A.  R.  Luckham,  "The 
Nigerian  Military:  Disintegration  or  Integration?" 

Nigerian  Politics  and  Military  Rule,  ed . Panter-Brick , 
p.  6l. 
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4.  Welch's  FLY.1  can  and  do  provide  a useful  tool 
for  examining  conditions  in  a nation  to  predict  the  like- 
lihood of  military  intervention.  As  such,  it  is  of  use  to 
any  United  States  official  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of 
conditions  existing  or  developing  in  a country.  An  under- 
standing of  the  factors  leading  to  military  intervention 
is  beneficial  not  only  in  determining  why  military  organi- 
zations intervene  in  their  country's  political  affairs,  but 
also  in  understanding  the  actual  or  potential  political 
involvement  of  a nation's  military. 
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